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THE 
NE’ER- 
DO-WELL 


ioe rush of action, intensity 
of surprise and humor, Rex 
Beach has here outstripped him- 
self. The Ne’er-Do-Well is a 
young American with a fight on 
his hands, and it isn’t an easy 
fight to win. He goes to Panama. 
This new scene is even richer than 
Alaska. Here are various kinds 
of Americans—some with swarthy 
skins—and the Spanish girl, her fa- 


ther, his enemies—a motley crew. 


q Through it all sweep the joy, 
the zest, the enthusiasm of youth 


REX 
BEACH 


Author of ‘‘ The Silver Horde ’’ 


NE young American from 

the reckless idler at the be- 
ginning — which gives the novel 
its title—becomes a man of the 
sort who does things. 


q The love story is as vivid as 
the tropical sky which bends above 
the lov. ers. 


€ There is fun a-plenty in these 
pages, too. 


{ The plots and counterplots of 
jealous workers under the tropic 


in action. The conquest of the Isthmus by the canal sun cannot fail to bring smiles to readers in a cooler 
engineers forms a moving background full of color. clime. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


PICTURES BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
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KEEPING « 
UP WITH .» 
LIZZIE ~*~“ 


By Irving Bacheller 


q “Profound philosophy with its glancing 
humor.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 

{| “ Nine-tenths of the world will like it.”— 
The bellman, Minneapolis. 

{ “Its philosophy is sound and often very 
amusing.” —The Churchman. 

{ “Irving Bacheller never wrote a jollier or 
truer story.” —Detroit Journal. 

{ “ Better than a barrel of sermons.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 

{| Lizzies are everywhere, but there is only 
one Socrates Potter and he is in this book 
—a keen, good-natured, witty, honest country 
lawyer and, by far, the most unique figure 


in recent fiction. It is he who really gives us 
for the first time new light on women. 


Illustrated. 12m0, $1.00 net 
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GIBBIE es” 
GAULT ~” 


By Kate Langley Bosher 


q “To read a book like this is like taking a 
sun bath.’’—Boston Herald. 


q “This novel is of such pure gold quality 
that it recalls the best tales that Miss Alcott 
has left us to make the world better.’’—Port- 


land Oregonian. 


q “The youthful heroine (Mary Cary) has a 
way with her.’”—New York World. 


q “Like ‘Mary Cary,’ this book stands for 
the winning power of love.’—New Orleans 


Picayune. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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ENGLAND’S . FAMINE-THREATENING STRIKE 


The incident here shown was the effort of the police to prevent strikers from interfering with the taking of goods from the East 
India docks. More than 200,000 men employed in transportation service by land and sea are striking for recognition of their 
union and the abatement of alleged wrongs. A large part of the British army now at home is doing police duty to prevent riots 
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Comment 


The President and Arizona 

Wuenx the House passed the bill to admit New 
Mexico and Arizona with the proviso that New 
Mexico should first have a separate vote on an 
objectionable clause in her Constitution, and that 
Arizona should have a separate vote on the recall 
of judges, this journal expressed content with 
that solution of the problem confronting Con- 
gress and the President. It did not seem to us 
practical statesmanship to deny admission to 
Arizona—Congress having already adjudged her 
io be otherwise fit for Statehood—solely because 
she insisted on putting into her Constitution some- 
thing which, however objectionable it may be, she 
would be perfectly free to put into it after ad- 
mission. Nevertheless, inconsistent as it may 
seem, we are bound to confess that we are not 
very sorry the President has vetoed the bill. For 
the veto is bound to call the country’s attention 
to the objections to the recall of judges more 
forcibly than could be done by mere speeches in 
Congress; and with every one of those objections 
as stated by the President we are in the heartiest 
sympathy. The veto message is, moreover, an 
admirable state paper—perhaps the best that 
President Tarr has written. It is dignified and 
courteous, but there runs through it a strain of 
deep feeling, not unnatural in a judge defending 
the independence of the judiciary, which gives it 
an unusual quality and distinetion. One feels 
that the President is here defending, not merely 
the handiwork of the fathers and a principle es- 
sential to the right working of the Constitution, 
but his own high ideal of the character and the 
office of a judge in a republic. How high that 
ideal is one may learn from this paragraph: 

What [ have said has been to little purpose if it 
has not shown that judges, to fulfil their functions 
properly in our popular government, must be more in- 
dependent than in any other form of government. and 
that need of independence is greatest where the indi- 
vidual is one litigant and the State, guided by the suc- 
_cessful and governing majority, is the other. In order 
to maintain the rights of the minority and the indi- 
vidual and to preserve our constitutional balance we 
must have judges with courage to decide against the 
majority when justice and law require. 
' Yet can any one doubt that that ideal, high as 
it is, is right—or that it is absolutely necessary 
to maintain it if our institutions are to be 
preserved? That the judge is not the servant of 
the majority but of the whole people, that his 
business is to admjnister justice, not to conform 
to public opinion—that is the President’s eonten- 
tion, that is the principle which is directly as- 
sailed and endangered by the reeall of judges. 
If the controversy shall serve to make that  prin- 
ciple plain, to re-enshrine it in the popular con- 
sciousness, then Arizona’s foolish experiment will 
be worth all the bother it has cost. 


The Tariff Vetoes and Veto Messages 

Naturally we cannet extend this approval to 
the vetoes of the several bills aimed to revise the 
tariff downward. No fault can be found with the 
President’s messages on the score of courtesy and 


dignity. President Tart is not given to seolding 


Congress or to abuse of those who disagree with 
him or to the- assumption of infallibility. But 
with the general position which he takes in refer- 
ence to tariff legislation we heartily disagree, and 
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so, we think, does the country. Jle avows himself 
still a protectionist, and the country is tired of 
protection. Of course he is a Republican Presi- 
dent, and nobody has a right to be surprised that 
he should continue to stand by the platform on 
which he was elected. But we can certainly ques- 
tion the logic of his application of that platform 
to the present situation. His specific contention 
is that he must be guided by “the difference in 
the cost of production,” and that he has no reliable 
data for estimating that difference in the case of 
the commodities affected by the bills sent up to 
him; that therefore it is his duty to wait until 
the tariff board supplies him and Congress with 
the data needed. But did he have any such data 
when he signed the Payne bill—and pronounced 
it the best tariff ever enacted? He admits that 
he thinks the rates in Schedule K too high. Con- 
gress agrees with him. Why, then, should he not 
join with Congress in lowering them? Was not 
Schedule K framed without any more knowledge 
than Mr. Unperwoop and his associates had when 
they revised it—with less knowledge, in fact, since 
we have now had two years of experience of its 
operation ¢ 

This is said as if we accepted “the difference 
in the cost of production” as the right and all- 
sufficient rule in tariff-making. But we do not. 
Trustworthy data concerning that difference should 
certainly be valuable in tariff-making. But such 
data cannot, in the nature of things, be entirely 
trustworthy. The cost of production varies in 
different establishments in the same country. It 
varies from time to time in the same establish- 
ment. The conditions of production and of inter- 
national trade are constantly changing. Even 
if this were not so, and if the difference could be 
ascertained more precisely, the rule would not be 
right; for it is based on the assumption that gov- 
ernment should guarantee profits and should help 
some men by taxing others. It is paternalism, 
favoritism, injustice, oppression. It is contrary 
to the true theory of our government and of all 
tree government. f 

On the general issue presented by the bills and 
the vetoes the Democrats are right and the Presi- 
dent is wreng. That is why, notwithstanding the 
obvious recovery the President has made since 
he signed the Payyer bill, notwithstanding his clear 
gain in popularity, the Democrats, on the present 
showing, ought to win in 1912. 


The Next Session 

But, after all, it is nine months yet before 
Presidential nominations can be made, and during 
the last six months of that time Congress will 
presumably be sitting. When the country has 
seen what Congress does in the next regular 
session, it will know better, of course, whether 
President Tarr has given a counsel of | per- 
fection in advising it to wait for its tariff 
revision until the ‘Tariff Commission has re- 
ported. If we get from Congress next winter 
better tariff bills than those the President has 
vetoed, his judgment will be vindicated. If we 
get worse ones, or none, the vetoes will be charged 
against his account. It will be the obvious duty 
of those Republicans Who voted against the bills 
that Mr. Tarr vetoed, to support next winter all 
the tariff bills that are based on the Tariff Com- 
mission’s findings and accord with the Repub- 
lican platform. For of course Mr. Tarr will sign 
all such bills if the Democrats who control the 
House give him an opportunity. They will give 
him tariff bills, without doubt, but they will not 
necessarily be bound by the Republican platform, 
and they will doubtless apply the Tariff Com- 
mission’s findings in the light of their own reason. 

On the whole, the prospects of an interesting 
session of Congress next winter are pretty good. 


The Mutilation of the Peace Treaties 

By recommending a radical change in the 
arbitration treaties the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has, no doubt, caused the Presi- 
dent much disappointment. Possibly, too, the 
recommendation of the committee may finally pre- 
vail, notwithstanding the President’s appeal to the 
country. But the Senate is likely to lose more 
than the President from the controversy. The 
Senate is, in faet, taking a course which is far 
more likely to increase than to diminish the Presi- 
dent’s popularity. The opposition to his reci- 
procity policy did not hurt him; it helped him. 
The opposition to the treaties will work the same 
way—only more so; for they are probably even 
more acceptable than ‘reciprocity to the great 
mass of Americans. 

The Senate objects to the article providing for 
the submission to a joint tribunal of the question 
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whether or not any particular controversy with 


another nation is justifiable. It objects to that 
article on two grounds. The first is, that it will 
deprive the Senate of a constitutional function, 
turning it over to somebody else. The committee 
says the Senate cannot “abdicate” that funetion. 
But is it not, in taking that position, itself cur- 
tailing the Senate’s powers? Some such _ pro- 
vision as that is necessary to make effective a 
general arbitration treaty. It is necessary to 
make effective the broad Article I. of these two 
treaties, which the coinmittee explicitly approves. 
Is not the committee, therefore, practically saying 
that there is one sort of treaty which the Senate 
has not power to ratify ? 

The other objection is that, if Article III. is 
not left out, the treaties will be provocative of 
wars! The reasoning to sustain this surprising 
conclusion is this: As things are, there are cer- 
tain questions which we would rather fight than 
arbitrate. Therefcre other nations do not raise 
them. But if we leave in Article III. other na- 
tions will be tempted te “foree them on us” 
through the machinery of the joint high tribunal. 

Other nations might be that wicked, but they 
would hardly be so foolish, for they would hardly 
ignore, as the committee does, the word “joint ” 
in the description of the tribunals. Nobody could 
force any such question on us. The notion that 
these carefully considered agreements, made to 
prevent wars, would themselves be the cause of 
wars, is not more perverse than it is absurd. It 
is hard to believe that the committee seriously 
entertains it. 


American Trusts and the Canadian Election 

It is not a bit surprising to learn that the 
Canadian Liberals, now fighting for reciprocity, 
have accused certain of our big trusts of taking 
a hand in the struggle. Naturally, the particular 
trusts accused are the lumber trust, the paper 
trust, and the beef trust. There are two reasons 
why the charge should not surprise ‘anybody. One 
is that if any sort of evidence can be got to sup- 
port it the effect should be very damaging to the 
anti-reciprocity side. It would be a mighty ef- 
fective answer to the Conservative charge that the 
American trusts are only waiting for the wall to 
come down and will then rush in and monopolize 
Canada’s trade and industry. Apparently there 
are a good many Canadians who have really be- 
lieved that. There is also in the charge a fine 
opening for eloquent appeals to the pride and the 
purity of the Canadian electorate. We should 
be surprised, indeed, if the astute Liberal leaders 
should neglect so obvious and promising a line 
of attack. 

The other reason why the charge was to be 
expected lies in the inherent probability of its 
substantial truth. Does anybody doubt that these 
three great combinations spent money in the effort 
to defeat reciprocity at Washington? Was there 
not evidence that they were really responsible for 
a great part of the opposition which took the form 
of an uprising of the farmers against that policy ? 
Why, then, should they not oppose it at Ottawa 
also, and with the same methods and weapons? 
Why, indeed? What difference does it make on 
which side of the line the fight is being waged? 
Is not the great pretection system at stake, and 
must it not be defended wherever it is attacked ? 
Would the devoted Hines deserve the encomiums 
he has had from his fellow-lumbermen if he hesi- 
tated to cross a boundary line to save the dollar 
and a half duty which lumber must now pay to 
eross that same line in the opposite direction ? 

We venture to say that there is nothing what- 
ever in protection as practised in this country— 
nothing in its tenets, nothing in its history—with 
which such a course on the part of its present-day 
defenders would be at all inconsistent. For years 
and years the beneficiaries of that system have 
been supplying money to the Republican party 
to the end that our government might guarantee 
them profits. It has been to them simply a_busi- 
ness proposition. It would be equally business-like 
to help the Conservatives in Canada if by that 
means the same end could be secured. But some- 
low the old game has not of late been going 
smoothly on this side of the line. Let us trust 
that the Canadians, who are themselves not with- 
out some knowledge of it, have also had enough 
of it. 


Winding Up the Monetary Commission ; 
The passage of Senator Cummins’s bill to dis- 
continue the Monetary,Commission in January is 


not a very severe blow at the commission’s work. 


Senator Cummins himself has declared his ap- 
proval of the main lines of the. Atpricu plan, 
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which will pretty certainly be the basis of the 
commission’s repcrt. That report had already 
been promised for December, and it was not ex- 
pected that the commission would continue in 
existence indefinitely. It would indeed be wise 
to keep it in existence, as Senator Burton pro- 
posed, long enough to make a supplementary re- 
port in case Congress should call for one. But 
those members who have really done the work of 
the commission—particularly Senator ALpricH and 
Representative VreeLANp—will doubtless in any 
case hold themselves ready to take a hand in any 
discussion of the subject that may be desired. 

The commission was attacked for extravagance 
—a charge so frequently true in such eases that 
it may not be entirely untrue in this. But some 
of the specifications in the charge were unfortu- 
nate. For instance, Senator Cummins took the 
position that most of the monographs which the 
commission has published, however interesting 
and “curious,” are of no use to the practical 
legislator. It is safe to say that Senator Cum- 
mins has not read them. ‘They are nearly all 
studies by recognized experts of the financial 
systems of the chief countries of the world, 
including our own. If such material is considered 
useless by the practical legislator, then we trust 
a few theorists will be permitted to have a hand 
in any legislation on the subject that we may 
finally adopt. Whether the commission paid too 
much or too little for traveling expenses and clerk 
hire .and similar items we cannot presume to 
judge. Such things ought always to be watched, 
of course, and extravagance frowned upon. But 
if, in the long run, the commission’s work shall 
appear to be good, and its recommendations wise, 
the bill will cease to look important. 


Compliments and Regrets 

Honorable Admiral Toco has given great satis- 
faction to our people by his flattering visit. The 
only regret about him has been that his cubic 
capacity has hardly been equal to the hospitalities 
which his admiring friends have been so eager 
to offer. As we write, the papers say he has acute 
indigestion, but expects tc be better at once. It 
is to regret his indisposition, which is not to be 
wondered at. Since President Tarr abjured ’pos- 
sum and mint-juleps there has been no eminent 
man who could take what our hospitable people 
set before him and go on. The Admiral may re- 
call, moreover, and perhaps with consolation, that 
our Colonel Roosrvett, an exceedingly enduring 
man, who fairly burst with health all over Africa, 
was several times reported to be indisposed dur- 
ing his progress through the dining-halls of Eu- 
rope. 


The British Railroad Strikes 

It makes a considerable stir in the world, our 
world included, when two hundred thousand 
British railroad employees go out on strike. The 
news of the domestic British troubles competed 
vigorously last week with the news furnished ‘by 
our diligent President and our enterprising and 
industrious Congress. The consoling thought as 
to British strike matters was that the tangle was 
too bad to last long. Traffic was not completely 
stopped by a good deal, but it was very much 
diminished and hampered, with resulting incon- 
venience, loss, anxiety, and distress that affected 
not only pretty much ali England, but all her near 
neighbors who are used to send her daily sup- 
plies, and all the army of visiting Americans, 
many of whom were frustrated in virtuous pur- 
poses to catch the steamer and go home. 

It looked too bad to last, and so it was. As the 
WEEKLY goes to press the news is that a basis of 
settlement has been reached and the strike is over. 
The immediate grievance that brought on the 
trouble was dissatisfaction with the system of 
conciliation boards which was devised in 1907 to 
settle differences between railroads and their em- 
ployees. The men apparently wanted more pay, 
and could not get it out of the conciliation boards. 
The result of the strike is a compromise; all the 
men are to go back to work, and then the water 
is to put out the fire, the fire is to burn the stick, 
the stick is to beat the deg, and the dog is to bite 
the conciliation boards and make them conciliate, 
and if they fail, the central board is to take it 
up at once, and the Board of Trade is to help 
where necessary, and a special commission of in- 
quiry is to look into all matters in dispute and 
report upon them, so that the industrial machinery 
of Great Britain shall not shut down, nor thirty 
million British stomachs fail of filling. . 

The strikers seem to be something ahead on 
the strike. They have not held up England and 
gone through hev pockets, but they have called 
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attention effectively to their dissatisfactions, and 
stimulated processes by which their woes may be 
alleviated if not abated. The mind of the British 
workman is in a revolutionary state nowadays, and 
political philosophers of various breeds have culti- 
vated his expectations until possibly they are en- 
larged beyond the possibility of satisfaction by 
the industrial machinery of which he is a part. 
Nevertheless, American observers, who should be 
disinterested as well as fairly competent, are 
quoted as considering that British railroad em- 
ployees are underpaid, and that is the prevailing 
impression. That the British government thinks 
so is deducible from the assurance reported to have 
been given by the government that improvement 
in conditions of the working staff of railroads 
will be held to justify a reasonable general in- 
erease in charges. In the end, therefore, the 
consumer is to pay the cost of this British strike, 
as usual. 


The Democratization of England 

Perhaps the proportion of the population that 
is riding on somebody else’s back is too great in 
England. British leisure, the result of British 
wealth, has been a thing to wonder at for genera- 
tions. It has not been unfruitful’ It has _pro- 
duced many great and very many useful men, and 
a cultivated society, and its full share of profitable 
leadership. But political power in England rests 
by no means as stably as it did in the hands of 
men who have never had to earn their living. The 
steady shifting of power to the democracy is a 
natural detail of progress and an evidence of na- 
tional health and sound institutions, but it is 
undoubtedly agitating to conservative observers. 
Public opinion governs Great Britain now, as it 
does the United States. That is what the railroad 
strikers had to consider, and that, no doubt, was 
the most influential force in ending the strike. 
It is the great body of the English people that in 
the end must hold the scales between the labor- 
unions and the rest of society. 


The Coatesville Abomination 

It is exceedingly bad taste to burn negroes for 
any crime whatever. It is a kind of accident that 
seems not to happen to white men. When a mob 
kills a white man it shoots or hangs him, but when 
it kills a negro it is liable to the infernal im- 
pression that it is proper form to burn him. 
Of course the burning of that negro at Coatesville 
in Pennsylvania was horrible. We wish it might 
have such serious results to some of the perpe- 
trators as to impress the public mind and help 
to dispel this impression that mobs are liable to 
get that burning is a punishment that is condign, 
as Mr. Wickersiism would say, for criminal 
negroes. The truth is that burning as a punish- 
ment is entirely out of fashion. It never has been 
used in this country by respectable, civilized peo- 
ple. Even the Puritans never burned anybody 
alive. The Indians did, but Indian fashions have 
never been much respected by American white 
people. At this writing seven persons are under 
arrest in connection with the crime at Coatesville. 
Probably more arrests will be made: many more, 
we hope; and we hope that convictions can be 
obtained, and something substantial done to make 
negro-burning look nasty and dangerous to mobs. 
But our hopes are not very eonfident. Nothing 
seems to happen about negro-burning except stories 
in the papers and diffusion of the opinion (as 
above) that it is a form of entertainment in 
which the central figure makes a vastly better 
appearance than the accessories and spectators. 


Disorderly Negro-hunting in Georgia 

A despatch, dated Donaldsonville, Georgia, Au- 
gust 20th, appeared in last Monday’s papers, 
whereof the head-lines read: 

“Georgia mobs raid negroes—White men kill, 
whip, and burn in three counties—Six dead bodies 
found in the woods and scores of victims of the 
lash reported—Lodges, churches, and schoolhouses 
destroyed—Preacher hunted.” 

Wouldn’t a State constabulary come handy in 
Georgia ? 


Not Biting in the Right Place 

Brother Hearst devotes whole editorial pages of 
his valuable morning New York newspaper to 
demonstration that as a result of the investigation 
of Chairman SrTantey’s steel-smelling committee 
“THEopoRE RoosEvELT now stands exposed as a 
typical demagogue.” In furtherance of his effort, 
Brother Hearst reprints in large type a number of 
the more severe things that he has felt it his duty at 
one time or another to say about the Colonel, and 
proclaims in still larger and blacker type that the 
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STANLEY committee’s investigations sustains them 
all. He considers that the Colonel did wrong when, 
as President, he abstained from dissuading the 
Steel Corporation from buying the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Company. 

Well, well! Brother Hearst doubtless has strong 
teeth, and if he chooses to gnaw this particular 
file he may perhaps do so without putting many 
of them out of commission. But he won't burt 
the file much. There have been times past when 
it has been a public duty to chide the Colonel, 
but it bas never been either dutiful or profitable 
to chide him for the wrong thing. Curiously 
enough, the Evening Post also finds in Colonel 
Rooseve.t’s story of his action on that lively fall 
morning in 1907 an occasion for disparagement of 
his performance, which, it contrasts with Lord 
GoOSCHEN’s refusal to put up government money 
in 1890 to save the Barinas. 


President Hyde for Senator? 

President Hypr, of Bowdoin, is suggested as 
a life-long Democrat suitable to be appointed by 
the Governor of Maine to the Senatorship left 
vacant by Mr. Frye. It seems to be a propensity 
of the times to impose the cares of polities and 
statecraft upon Democratic college presidents. 
President Hyper is a Doctor of Divinity, and be- 
‘ame president of Bowdoin in 1885, at the age of 
twenty-seven, six years after he graduated from 
Harvard. Maine is a fairly remote State, but 
it is not a good State in which to lose a good man. 
Dr. Hype has lived and worked there for twenty- 
six years, but has never been lost. His appearance 
at Washington as Senator from Maine would be 
very interesting. 


“ 


Will Come Back 

Sunny Jim reports feelings of “great sadness 
upon this seeming trend at present” and wants 
to get “back to the old moorings.” He is thought 
to be displeased with reciprocity. 

He should not be downeast. The chance of hi: 
personal return to the old moorings seems ex- 
cellent. 


Captain Bill Not in Contempt 

Under orders of an investigating committee of 
the Texas Senate, Captain Birt McDonatp ar- 
rested two members of the Texas House and took 
them before the committee. Whereat the House 
was displeased, and some members of it held that 
Captain Bit had violated the State Constitution, 
and tried to get the House to declare him in con- 
tempt. But the most the House would do was to 
refer him to a safe committee, while he sat in the 
gallery and heard the argument. 

Everybody in Texas knows Captain Brit for a 
perfectly orderly man, who would arrest anybody 
anywhere if he got valid orders to do it. If the 
Texas House is aggrieved, its proper procedure is 
to send Captain Britt to arrest the Senate. 


In Memory of Russell Sage 

W. R. Lariaw, the clerk in the office of Rus- 
SELL Sacre who was permanently disabled by the 
bomb by which a lunatic attempted to blow up 
Mr. Saae, died the other day in a home for in- 
eurables. The skinflint in Sacre was well illus- 
trated in his treatment of this man. He would 
not make provision for him, and managed to beat 
him in the end at law, though Mr. Cuoare at one 
time was stirred by indignation to act as Latp- 
LAW’s lawyer. The virtue of Russet Sace was 
that he wasted nothing. His defect was that his 
inside machinery was that of a cash register. 


Caged Birds Interested 

When the convicts in Auburn prison heard that 
Atwoop was to fly over the old prison they agreed to 
raise $500 if he would come down in the prison yard. 
—Daily Paper. 

Our friends who send out cireulars for sub- 
scriptions for all manner of worthy objects may do 
well to notice that there is ready money and a 
lively interest in outside life in the State’s in- 
closure at Auburn. 


Utopian Thought 

lf every man in the country read HARpPER’s 
WEEKLY and believed every word in it we should 
think that Wooprow WILSoNn would have a fine chance 
te become President.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

And it would be a country worthy of its 


President! 


Well Horsed 

President Tart has christened his new horse “ Reci- 
procity.”—Daily Paper. 

Well named. We shall see how far “ Reci- 
procity ” will carry him, but a little wool in his 
hide would not have hurt his powers of transporta- 
tion. 











The Boredom of the Over-jocular 


Wuo does not number among his acquaintance a 
“funny ” man, a perennial joker, always and unre- 
lievedly funny? And who has not suffered from the 
aforesaid gentleman’s mistimed jocularity? No mat- 
ter what the subject or the occasion or the company, 
this misguided mortal feels bound to be funny. He 
is forever joking, jesting, punning, turning all life 
into laughter, without regard to age, sex, or previous 
condition of servitude. As a “sufferer” from one of 
these incessantly jocular people one remarked, -‘‘ The 
only time and place that he won’t joke will be at his 
own funeral.” “Yes, and Tl attend that with 
pleasure,” grimly added another sufferer, whose en- 
durance had been taxed beyond bounds. For the pity 
of it is that this self-elected jester is always a good- 
humored man who means well. He wants to be agree- 
able, he wishes to entertain, he wants ‘“ to make things 
go,” he would fain be king of merriment—and in his 
mistaken zeal he fairly drowns everything and every- 
body out in a meaningless glood of jocularity. 

For as there is a wisdom or sense in life that knows 
the time-table yet misses the train, that knows all the 
rules but seems never able to get in the game—so 
there is a laughter that is utterly devoid of wit, taste, 
discrimination, and tact. To be sure it is harder to 
play comedy than tragedy, harder to be jester than 
king, harder to be wisely humorous or humorously 
wise, than to be solemnly so, so that in trying to be 
funny one should be doubly careful. Too much of 
anything generally betokens the  undiscriminating 
intelligence and the mentally * heavy hand.” Nothing 
is more refreshing than timely humor, or more stim- 
wlating than clarifying wit: but humor is humor and 
wit is wit by virtue of the law of contrast, the rela- 
tivity of opposites. Both must be projected and dis- 
played against a background of something else, like 
gold and silver embroideries upon a darker texture. 
The trouble with our over-jocular friend, who alter- 
nately moves us to commit murder or to weep, is 
that he has no sense of values, no true feeling for 
life. He would fain transmute everything into laugh- 
ter, and does not know that rariety is of the very 
essence of life and of enjovment. The sugar of lumor 
and the salt of wit are condiments rather than edibles, 
and should be used to bring out different natural 
tastes and flavors, and to produce fine effects. But 
an extreme saccharine condition is cloving when not 
sickening, and there is a saltiness that is unbearable. 
And what shall be said for mere jocularity that is 
often conspicuously lacking in either humor or wit? 
Laughter among a certain kind of people has been 
likened to the crackling of thorns under a pot, and 
to the discriminating, wearied by the overmuch. such 
laughter has the “crackling ” quality. It all depends 
upon the eternal fitness of things, upon time, place, 
and circumstance, whether wit, humor, or jocularity 
—however desirable in themselves—are either pleas- 
ing or profitable. The over-jocular are simply in- 
sensitive to the human touch, are not “tender to the 
spirit touch of man’s or maiden’s eye,” as Emerson 
says, they do not properly “sense ” life. ‘ As vinegar 
upon niter,” so is he who sings merry songs to a 
sad ear. And to be able to divine the true condition 
of the ear, and of the mind behind the ear, to which 
one speaks, is everything. It is here that our al- 
ways jocular frien. makes his vital mistake. Seeing 
that laughter waits upon wit and humor, which are 
the good gifts of the gods and greatly to be desired, 
that “funny” man thinks that laughter is the sine 
qua non, and ean be made to serve alone—therefore, 
by all means, at any cost, must he cause laughter. 

For there is no small egotism, as a rule, in our funny 
man. He enjoys his own jocularity, if no one else 
does: and he is determined that the world shall have 
the full benefit of it. He has no idea of hiding his 
jocularity under a merciful silence. He does not think 
—thought is beyond him—but he “ fools” over every 
thought that is put forth and enjoyed by others. 
Consequently he is really a deadly foe to any sus- 
tained discourse, he successfully routs all) consecutive 
thinking, and breaks up any and all “ good talk.” 
Argument is impossible where he is, logic and reason 
are strangers to his mental habitation. Easily con- 
founding seriousness with dullness and earnestness 
with sameness. in the goodness of his heart. and like 
the kind elephant that undertook to hateh the eggs. 
he plumps his joeularity down upon everything, and 
completely erushes all forms of mental life. At) the 
cireus or the picnic he is not so bad, and in the crowd 
that awaits election returns he has been known to 
do veoman'’s service. and, by his good-humor, to afford 
much relief. For that is the over-jocular man’s sav- 
ing grace and right of being—his essential good- 
humor. And both jocularity and good-humor he lays 
on with a trowel, Speak to him of distinetions, 
qualities, effects, and it is like disobeying the Hindu 
injunction and trying to. read the Vedas to a wild 
bull. Early praised at home for vivacity and high 
spirits. the habit of unqualified fun and funning has 
grown with his strength until it has become a_posi- 
tive vice. The man no longer controls his exuberance, 
it controls him, he sees everything in relation to a 
possible laugh, and is at no pains to consider anything 
else. And nothing is more fatiguing than to try to 
follow the inconsequent gambolings of such a mind. 
leaping hither an? yon according to the spur of the 
moment, as‘oceasion is afforded by the talk of the im- 
mediate comrade. For the penalty of regarding life 
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under one aspect only, whether as food for laughter 
or as legitimate cause for tears, is to lose just this 
rectifying sense of values, and is to reduce life to one 
shape, size, and color. And this is the essence of 
boredom. On the contrary, the quality of the unex- 
pected is of the very essence of wit and humor, that 
fine mental and spiritual surprise, the charm of being 
taken unawares, to which we are all only too glad 
to respond. But this seeing of analogies that are, to 
most eyes, invisible; this placing in juxtaposition of 
things seemingly remote and incongruous; this ex- 
quisite touch of humor that reveals the true affinities 
of life, be they wisdom or folly, good or ill; this wit 
that so quickens and illumines and broadens—are 
rare gifts. Let no one mistake them for anything less, 
for the least trace of them is precious. 





Correspondence 


MISSISSIPPI] AND’ VARDAMANISM 
Love, Miss., August 4, 191T. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—The State of Mississippi has just passed 
through the most remarkable election in its history. 
It was a primary election to name the Democratic 
candidates to be voted for in the regular fall election. 
And while a full list of State officers was to be chosen, 
including the county officials in every county in the 
State, it is but the simple truth to say that the great 
primal force stirring the entire white population to 
vigorous action was the all-2bsorbing question—who 
shall be the nominee for United States Senator. For 
this exalted station there were three ecandidates—Col. 
Leroy Percy, the present incumbent: Col. C. H, Alex- 
ander, a prominent Central Mississippi lawyer; and ex- 
Governor James K. Vandaman—in political parlance, 
three giants before the people. 

National issues practically controlled the campaign 
which has been in full sweep between these three men 
since last January. Now as I have followed their pub- 
lie declarations, they were practically agreed on the 
great subsisting questions cf Democratic policy at this 
time—the “ interest of the masses against the classes.” 
as Mr. Bryan defines them—the reduction of all tariff 
duties, the regulation by the government of the great 
trusts and combines, including the railroads and ex- 
press companies, election of United States Senators by 
popular vote, the parcels post, good roads, and such 
national questions. But ever since Governor Varda- 
man came into prominence in public life—and bear 
in mind that he filled a full term of four years as 
Governor just prior to the present incumbent—he has 
heen the bold, outspoken advocate of white supremacy, 
going so far as to declare that the utter and absolute 
elimination of the negro from the right to vote and 
hold is concerned is a political necessity to the peace 
und quiet and general well-being of civil society every- 
where, in all the years to come. And for this purpose 
and to surely secure this end he has always openly 
advocated the modification of the fourteenth and the 
entire repeal of the fifteenth amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Now this. as I see it, is what is known as “ Varda- 
manism,” the perilous subject of needless political 
agitation, as his envious enemies see it. But is it 
needless’ Is it perilous? Is it ever hurtful to cor- 
rect a wrong? 

Now “Vardamanism™ is just simply an_ open, 
manly, and patriotic effort and purpose to correct the 
blunders of Reconstruction in the Southern States. 
And this marvelous landslide of the people of Missis- 
sippi, in the last election, giving Mr. Vardaman over 
73,000 votes against 20,000 for Mr. Perey, the present 
incumbent, and 30,000 votes for Mr. Alexander, just 
simply, fairly, and honestly shows what this patriotic 
and peace-loving citizenry are determined on. And, in 
my opinion, as goes Mississippi so will go every other 
State when opportunity offers to vote on the actual 
question of white supremacy. 

I am, sir, 
HENry J. LYNN. 

Perhaps our correspondent will be interested in the 
letter that follows.—Ep1ror. 


APPORTIONMENT AND THE SOUTH 
PirtsBuRGH, Pa., July 10, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—There is much searching for a Democratic 
candidate for President in 1912. 

Would it not be well to make a search for some 
Democratic principles. 

Before the slaveholders’ rebellion, excluding slavery, 
Democratic principles were well defined and strictly 
vdhered to, 

Of these, the chief one was the suffrage. Following 
the Jeffersonian principle that all governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, the 
Democratic party adopted and put in use universal 
manhood suffrage. There was no educational qualifi- 
cation—no property qualification—manhood alone gave 
the right of suffrage. 

Notwithstanding the outery about tariffs and trusts, 
the right of suffrage and its exercise is one of the 
important questions before the people of the United 
States to-day. 

How does the Democratic party stand on this ques- 
tion? In the North generally, including al] of the 
new States except Oklahoma, the old Democratic prin- 
ciple is adhered to, and manhood suffrage is the rule. 
The exercise of the suffrage, however, is regulated by 
unjust election laws which nullify the seeret ballot 
and enable the rich, the powerful, and the unserupu- 
lous to intimidate and corrupt the voter. 

In the late rebellious States the condition is dif- 
ferent. { 

When slavery was abolished. the black man was 
raised from chattelism to manhood. And when the 
States were restored to their place in the Union, the 
right to regulate the suffrage was not taken from 
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them; but, to guard against the unjust exercise of 
the right, a constitutional amendment was adopted, 
which provided that when the right to vote is denied 
to any of the male inhabitants of a State, the number 
of representatives in Congress shall be reduced pro- 
portionally. 

The constitution of all of the restored States, at the 
time of their restoration, secured to all citizens, white 
and black, manhood suffrage. But since then, by con- 
stitutional amendments ingeniously constructed with 
the view of evading the Constitution of the United 
States, all of the late rebellious States and Oklahoma, 
a new State, have disfranchised the black man. 

While the right to disfranchise the black man, 
under the Constitution of the United States as 
amended by the result of the rebellion, cannot be ad- 
mitted, it must be admitted that the right of Congress 
to reduce the representation in Congress of the States 
which have disfranchised the black man is clear. 

And it is the duty of Congress to exercise this right 
in making the decennial apportionment of representa- 
tives. 

Heretofore, apportionments have been made by Re- 
publican congresses, and, through cowardice and col- 
lusion with members from the disfranchising States, 
no reduction of representation has been made. The 
result is that the disfranchising States have from 
tifty to one hundred more Representatives in Congress 
than they are entitled to under the Constitution, and a 
like number of illegal votes in the electoral college. 

The present House of Representatives, Democratic. 
has passed and sent to the Senate an apportionment 
hill, giving to the disfranchising States the number of 
Representatives to which they would be entitled if 
their voters had not been disfranchised: thereby 
violating the Constitution and establishing a system 
of rotten borough representation. 

In doing this, the Democratic House has clearly de- 
parted from the Jeffersonian principle that all just 
governments derive their powers from the consent 
of the governed, and has ignored the Constitution, 
which every Democratic National Convention has de- 
clared sacred. 

Is it not pertinent to ask what are the principles of 
the Democratic party on the question of suffrage? Is 
it in favor of universal manhood suffrage properly 
guarded and exercised. or is it in favor,of limited 
suffrage administered by foree and fraud for the 
benefit of the few? 

Is the Democratic party in favor of upholding the 
Constitution of the United States as reformed and 
amended by the new birth of freedom, or is it in favor 
of giving the late rebellious States Representatives in 
Congress and votes in the electoral college in viola- 
tion of the Constitution? 

An answer to these questions will be required in 
1912. T am, sir, 

Levi Birp Durr. 


ALEXANDER & GREEN 
Fratsusn. L.1., July 28, 1911. 
To the Editor .of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Your very interesting number of July 29th 
has just been received. The account of the different 
law firms at the end was most interesting. I would 
like to make a correction. You say that the firm of 
Alexander & Green was founded in the early forties 
by Henry M. Alexander and Ashbel Green. It decidedly 
was not. James S. L. Cummins. of the class of 38 
Princeton, came to New York aud established himself 
in Wall Street as a lawyer, and built up a practice. In 
a few years he took as a partner Henry M. Alexander, 
and the firm was known as Cummins & Alexander. 
Some years later they took into partnership Ashbel 
Green, and the firm was known for twenty years at 
least as Cummins, Alexander & Green. The old 
diretories of between the years 1840 and 1870 will 
bear ‘ut my assertion. J think it only fair to add 
tha* ine brains of the firm were not all with the junior 
partners. The firm always had the “ Equitable” 
business. I have always heard that the charter was 
drawn up in their offices and was the work of the senior 
partner. The former president of the Equitable, Mr. 
James Alexander, was at that time a clerk in their 
ollices. I am, sir, 

ELIZABETH DouGLAs CUMMINS. 


CHARGED WITH ADMIRING THE OHIO SPIRIT 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Knowing that you are a great admirer of the 
“Ohio spirit.” which claims for Ohio all great men 
and everything else great, | commend to ‘your atten- 
tion the attached “ad.” which appeared in a recent 
issue of an Ohio city daily paper: 

WANTED—Two or four-passenger auto in part pay 
for a fine large monument, guaranteed first-class in 
every respect; no longer use of monument on account 
of removal of remains. <A bargain. Address E., care 
Journal. 

Bunching up of the remains of departed dear ones to 
secure monuments to trade for “* autos,” is, to say the 
least, the limit of business enterprise, and worthy of 
Ohio. I am, sir, 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER, 
(But not an Ohio product). 


PULLMANS AND BAGGAGE CHECKS 
; BirmincuaM, Axa., July 30, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—* An Englishman” says in HARPER’s WEEKLY: 
“ A Pullman car at night is the most uncivilized thing 
on the American continent, and one of the most 
indecent,” ete., ete. 

I wonder if “ Englishman ”’-has even a faint idea of 
what a delicioug snob he is? I read recently his 
criticism of our method of checking baggage on our” 
railroads as compared with the non-checking practices 
on his own. Any one who considers the English way 
better, would certainly seem Jacking in common sense. 

I am, sir, 
F. D. Watton. 





A Talk with 





Nyy T may be confidently predicted that 
NY) Governor Dix’s term of office will be 
: SiN long remembered as the first great 
Ws business administration of New 
BN) York State; that far-reaching re- 
AQ) forms in finance and practical con- 
Q\) duct of the State’s business will be 
introduced and perfected which will 
make a deep and permanent mark on 
the history of the State. This, I am convinced, is the 
true key-note of Governor Dix’s. administration, the 
real eriterion by which his work should be weighed 
and judged. 

I have had the good fortune to discuss these prob- 
lems of State finance very thoroughly with Governor 
Dix. Governor Dix struck the key-note of the whole 
matter thus: 

“The finances of the State should be handled as 
are the finances of a reputable and solvent business 
concern. Absolute honesty and the greatest economy 
consistent with efficiency are the foundation of business 
integrity and successful business administration. 
These two qualities of honesty and economy, combined 
with efficiency, should be the basic principle in handling 
the finances of the State of New Yerk. Whether this 
has been true of the past may be a matter of opinion. 
People generally and every sound business man would 
doubt the wisdom of a State so managing its business 
that in a single year State expenditures exceeded State 
revenue by approximately five million dollars. The 
total revenues of the State of New York during the 
fiseal year ending September 30, 1910, were $37,905,- 
876.73, and the total appropriations $42.975,450.86. 
There would have been a deficit of over five million 
dollars but for an apparent surplus in the State 
Treasury, 

* The excess of total State expenditures for the three 
vears of 1908, 1909, and 1910 over the total revenues 
of the State for those years was $8,417,.662.34. At all 
hazards the credit of the State must be maintained. 
Hence the necessity for the most rigid economy con- 
sistent with efficient State service. The revenue de- 
rived last vear from all sources of taxation by the 
State was $37.905,876.73. The amount of the budget- 
ary requirements made up by the last State adminis- 
tration for the present fiscal year was $50,614,283.88, 
leaving an apparent deficit of nearly thirteen millions 
of dollars to be made up by new sources of taxation, 
ov by increased revenue from the present sources, or by 
reduced appropriations resulting from an application 
of the most rigid economy.” 

Governor Dix, being asked if there is a moral issue 
in the administrative policy of the Democratic party, 
said, “I believe the great moral issue of any adminis- 
tration should be equitable taxation and justifiable ex- 
penditure, with income not less than legitimate and 
economical outgo. 

“New York was a pioneer State in inheritance taxa- 
tion. Most of the other States have modeled their 
laws upon ours. Down to 1910 our rates remained 
low while the rates of other States were gradually 
mounting and graded rates were being introduced. 
Last year, without warning to the people or any 
serious consideration by the Legislature, our rates 
were advanced much beyond those of any other State, 
and we were all startled to find the maximum rate 
placed at twenty-five per cent. Moderate rates have 
been and will be accepted by the people and by those 
who have to pay. but when the prospective payers of 
the tax regard it as confiscation they will try to 
escape, and of course they ean easily do this by a 
change of residence or a withdrawal of securities. To 
maintain such a law is folly, for it defeats its own 
purposes. Bad as this law is for our own citizens, 
it is even more unjust to citizéns of other States and 
foreign countries who have made investments in New 
York securities or have deposits here. They are tax- 
able in their States on inheritance under their own 
laws. Now they are learning, perhaps for the first 
time, that they are liable to the confiseatory tax im- 
posed by cur law. Unfortunately this double taxa- 
tion has been the policy of our law from the outset, 
but because the rate was low, publie attention was not 
directed to it. Now the alarm is out and capital is 
being withdrawn from the State in consequence. 

“The financial result of the inheritance tax of 1910 
has been a serious loss of revenue to the State. The 
receipts from the inheritance tax had been showing an 
increase, year by year, until they reached about $9,000,- 
000 annually. The receipts show a heavy falling off 
for the year 1910. Unlike an annual tax on property, 
it requires time to show the effect on an inheritance 
tax of removals from the State. There is no doubt, 
however, that heavy withdrawals of capital are going 











.on all the time. The safe-deposit companies are bit- 


terly complaining of empty boxes.- The former holders 
of these boxes do not hesitate to state that they have 
withdrawn their securities to escape our tax. 


“In the same way trust companies and banks add — 


their complaints about accounts withdrawn from 
them and transferred to other trust companies and 
banks in New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and 
other States. 

“ But, great as is the loss from these definite with- 
drawals of securities and accounts from our institu- 
tions, there was even a greater loss in the world-wide 
notice in the law of 1910 given to every non-resident 
not to invest in the stocks and bonds of companies 
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incorporated in New York, because her law was so un- 
just that it exacted a transfer tax on every transfer of 
such stocks on the death of the holder, whether he was 
a resident or non-resident. And as most of the States 
have their own inheritance taxes, this was discrimi- 
nating against shares in New York State corporations, 
as well as imposing a double taxation. 

* The enacted inheritance law of 1911 will absolutely 
eliminate the taxation of shares of stock, bonds, money 
on deposit, and other intangible property within the 
State of New York owned by non-residents. This 
will at once relieve our financial and business institu- 
tions of the pressure which operated in driving away 
foreign and non-resident capital from investment in 
them. 

“This change in the law will abolish double taxa- 
tion of inheritances so far as this State can do it by 
law and will set an example which it is hoped other 
States that have double taxation will follow. 

“ Furthermore, it will reduce the rates to the very 
moderate proportions which will undoubtedly be ap- 
proved both by the people and by those who will have 
to pay them as just and fair. Graded rates are re- 
tained, the tax is laid upon each bequest and not upon 
the estate as a whole, and liberal exemptions are 
granted. 

“Thus, $5,000 exemption is granted to near relatives 
and $1,000 to collaterals, and the rates for ‘ direct’ 
bequests rise gradually to four per cent. on the excess 
of each bequest over $1,000,000, and to eight per cent. 
on a similar excess for collaterals. Compare these 
figures with the twenty-five per cent. highest rate in 
the law of 1910, and the great reduction will be seen. 

“Finally, this bill extends the same exemption 
teward religious. charitable, or educational bequests 
made to institutions outside of the State as to those 
in the State. State lines may properly be drawn in 
ordinary fiseal matters, but should be disregarded in 
matters of charity, education, and religion. 

* Accompanying the inheritance-tax law, and_ part 
of the administration proposal for readjustment 
of these tax matters, is the Dill for a tax on 
‘secured debts.’ By ‘secured debts’ is meant all 
mortgages on property outside of the State and all 
forms of corporate indebtedness, except commercial 
paper, of corporations not incorporated in New York. 
This will include State and municipal bonds of other 
States. Our citizens, holders of such secured debt, 
will be able to register their securities with the State 
Comptroller, pay a tax of one-half per cent., and hold 
them free from local and State taxes, except certain 
special taxes like the inheritance tax. In other words, 
such registration and payment will relieve the holder 
from the dread and danger of being caught each year 
by the local assessor and held for the local rate, 
which may be anywhere from one per cent. to five per 
eent. on the face value. 

“This revenue will go to the State and will not 
work any hardship to the locality, because it is well 
known that, despite the stringent general property tax 
on all personal property, it is a rare thing to find 
bonds or other securities which come within the 
definition of secured debts upon the local tax roll. 
In 1906 a mortgage-recording tax of one-half per cent. 
on mortgages on property in this State was adopted, 
coupled with exemption from local assessment. That 
law yields a revenue of several millions annually, 
collected equitably and easily. The principle of that 
tux is now to be extended to all bonds and similar 
securities. To estimate the proceeds of a new tax is 
always diffieult.. That the new ‘seeured-debt tax’ 
will produce a large revenue to the State is, however, 
apparent from the following facts. There is ‘said to 
be an average amiual total of about $750,000,000 of 
bonds floated in the New York City market. Large 
bond-houses have expressed .the opinion that the 
greater part of these new issues will pay secured- 
debt tax as part of the underwriting expenses for the 
advantage that will accrue of being able to offer the 
bonds tax free in the State of New York. 

“Then there are the millions of dollars in bonds 
and similar securities now owned by residents of the 
State which will be voluntarily registered by their 
owners in order to avoid the liability to local assess- 
ment, 

“In the first year, from these two sources it seems 
reasonable to expect $3,000,000 or possibly $4,000,000 
to the State, and it may easily be more than that. 
Thereafter from the bond issues alone each year there 
is a possible, or, say, probable revenue of $2.000,000 
or more. 

“The State Treasury will benefit by receiving a 
handsome revenue, voluntarily paid. The owners of 
the secured debt will benefit by this substitution of a 
definite and reasonable charge for the uncertain, un- 
equal, and often unjust local tax on personal property. 
The people of the State will benefit by the great influx 
of capital to this State for investment in our com- 
mercial enterprises. Under the combination of the 
proposed inheritance-tax bill and the secured-debt bill 
we shall make it attractive for a man of means to live 
here and not burdensome enough to drive him else- 
where to die.” 

Concerning the way in which the New York canal 
bonds are a needlessly heavy burden on the revenue, 
Governor Dix said: 

“ When the $101,000,000 of canal bonds were author- 


ived, the Constitution did not permit State bonds to, 
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run over eighteen years. In 1905 an amendment ex- 
tended the time of bonds to fifty years. The Consti- 
tution requires that a direct annual tax shall be laid 
for the interest and sinking-fund. The Legislature 
has each year provided that an amount equal to the 
proceeds of a direct tax for this purpose shall be 
paid out of the general fund of the State, so that the 
interest and sinking fund have been provided for, and 
yet no direct tax has been levied. This has been a 
great strain on the State Treasury, and consequently 
the balance on hand has been greatly reduced. With 
each sale of bonds, the annual requirement for in- 
terest and sinking-fund increases. A direct State tax 
for this purpose was the sensible, logical, and only 
business way of meeting this financial dilemma. 

“While the annual charge for interest and sinking- 
fund was comparatively small and the balance in the 
State Treasury was large, it was natural for each 
Legislature to do what it did—that is, regard the 
present-day situation and forget the future. Now, 
however, with the balance in the State Treasury ex- 
hausted and with the vearly requirements for interest 
and sinking-fund increasing, the administration had 
to face the problem squarely and honestly. The annual 
revenues of the State are now provided by special 
taxes, which increase in amount very slowly. It may 
be possible to find other new sources of revenue like 
the secured-debt tax. But it is not to be expeeted 
that enough new sources Will be found, or that it will 
be desirable to find them, to an amount sufficient to 
prevent a direct State tax being laid annually here- 
after. 

“The only way to get canals, highways, and perma- 
nent State institutions such as hospitals and public 
buildings is to pay for them, and the only means of 
paying for them is taxation. When bonds are issued, 
it spreads the payment over a series of years, but we 
must pay them just the same.” 

In answer to 2 question as to the rate of interest 
paid for the $20,000,000 or so of State money on 
deposit with banks, Governor Dix said: 

“The State depositaries pay three per ceut. interest 
on State deposits and balances. When it is considered 
that six per cent. is the legal rate of interest in the 
State of New York, it may be claimed that three per 
cent. is relatively a larger rate of interest than any 
other State receives on its bank deposits and balances. 
It may be that in Ohio the average rate is 3.36, but 
the Ohio rate of interest allowed by contract is eight 
per cent.” 

I learn from the energetic State Treasurer of Ohio 
that, while 3.36 was the average rate last year, the 
State has this year been able to raise the average to 
3.62; a good showing. 

In reply to my question whether it would not be 
very desirable to centralize the control of State 
finance, as against the present many-headed plan, 
Governor Dix answered: 

“To produce economies one must know all the facts 
and understand the business. In all great business 
enterprises, all various activities of the business are 
grouped into great departments, as few as possible, 
and responsibility is placed upon the heads of these 
departments, who consult together and with the chief 
executive of the business. .The general policy of the 
business and the control of the finances of the eom- 
pany are in the hands of the direetors. 

“The State of New York conducts a great business 
for its people, but in so doing it disregards most of 
the above principles. 

“There are over one hundred different departments, 
hoards, commissions. bureaus, offices, and the like. 
which under the law acknowledge no superior except 
the Legislature or the Governor who appoints and 
in some cases can remove the heads of such depart 
ments or commissions. There is a total lack of eo- 
ordination and common effort. Lf these hundred or 
-more departments, boards, and commissions could be 
grouped into ten or twelve great departments, there 
would result at once much greater unity of action 
and at the same time a great saving in the cost of 
management. 

“The Governor is the Chief Executive of the State. 
The Constitution and his oath of office require him 
‘to see that the laws are faithfully enforced.” Yet by 
reason of the way in which the chief administrative 
offices are filled—by election, by appointment by the 
Legislature, for terms of office reaching into or beyond 
his term—he is frequently powerless to influence the 
action of these departments. Yet the people look to 
the Governor, as the Constitution declares, to see that 
the laws are faithfully enforced. If he must face this 
duty, he should be given the power. Then his recom- 
mendations for economy can be carried out. 

“Up to the present year there has been chaos in the 
matter of appropriations. Each department, board, 
and commission asked for what it wanted and got 
what it could. There was no cohesion, no attempt to 
determine the total, no weighing of the relative merits 
of the different requests. Beginning with this year 
the departmental budgets have been studied together 
and great economies have been effected in consequence. 
One step further is required, namely, that the Gov- 
ernor, through the chief fiscal officer of the State, 
should have the power and responsibility of deter- 
mining the amount for each department in that total 
budget, when asked of the Legislature in the annual 
appropriation bill.” 














of the best golfers in Great 
Britain, one of the best, indeed, in 
the world, will be arriving in Amer- 
ica about the time this article ap- 
pears in print. L mean George Dun- 
can, the professional at the Hanger 
Hill Club near London, and the 
bright particular star of the younger 
generation of golfers, who are striv- 
ing with might and main to oust Braid, Vardon, and 
Taylor—that famous triumvirate of veterans—from 
their old ascendency. Braid has won the Open Cham- 
pionship five times, Vardon five times, Taylor four 
times. Dunean, though he hes captured many minor 
trophies, has never won it at all. But he has played 
through all its stages six times with an average of 77.7 
for the twenty-four rounds, and he has twice seemed 
almost certain to carry it off. In 1910, after twice 
lowering the record for the St. Andrews course, he be- 





By an English Golfer 


audacity, in severe penalties. Happily he is young, 
still only eight and twenty, and steadiness will come 
with time and maturity and a greater self-control. 
When it comes, George Duncan will be irresistible. At 
present, like all highly strung men, he is apt to be 
irrationally put out when things are not going his way, 
when his putts curl the lip of the hole without falling 
in, when his opponent jumps a bunker and his own 
ball rolls into it. That is the penalty of his disposi- 
tion, and at a crisis it finds him out. On the other 
hand, and as a natural corollary, nothing succeeds 
with him like success. When he is in the vein and 
fortune is kind he plays as one inspired; impossibili- 
ties cease to exist; he becomes the very personification 
of the genius of the game. 

But whether winning or losing, Duncan is at all 
times one of the most attractive players to watch that 
ever handled a club. Some five feet eleven inches in 
height, without an ounce of superfluous flesh on him, 

















George Duncan 


gan the fourth and final round, and in 1911 the third 
round, of that most exacting of all golfing tournaments 
with a clear lead over all his competitors, but on each 
oecasion he eracked under the terrific strain, finishing 
‘tive strokes behind Braid last year and three behind 
Vardon a few months ago. Golf is temperament, and 
Duncan’s temperament needs the steadying effect of 
another year, or perhaps two, before it will pull him 
through to the highest honors of all. 

There are few games in which a player’s form is apt 
to be so gloriously inconsistent as in golf. The best 
men have their off days when they can do nothing 
right; the most confirmed duffer finds himself ocea- 
sionally achieving marvels. To pick out a man, there- 
fore, and say that sooner or later he is bound to be 
the Open Champion, is a risky proceeding. But in 
Dunean’s case one runs the risk without hesitation. 
That he is destined to be the Open Champion of the 
future, and the near future, is the unanimous opinion 
of all British golfers. On his day he is probably al- 
ready the finest of living players. In last year’s Open 
Championship on the historic links at St. Andrews he 
twice equaled the record for the course. But he pays 
at times for his brilliancy, his dash, his genius and 


easy and lithe in all his movements, supple-jointed, 
and with muscles as hard as the granite of his native 
Aberdeen, he was built for golf if any man ever was. 
When Mr. P. A. Vaile wrote his admirable book on 
Yodern Golf he wisely asked Duncan to illustrate 
the various strokes he described. “There is nobody,” 
said Mr. Vaile in his preface, “that I prefer to him. 
In my opinion he is the most interesting personality 
in the golf world. The few who may claim to rank 
above Duncan are ascertained quantities. Notwith- 
standing his brilliant achievements, Duncan still prac- 
tically has all his golf in front of him. There is no 


golfer that I know, certainly none of the younger 
school, whose game impresses me with such a sense 


of its capabilities as does Duncan’s, and I look forward 


- confidently to his taking and holding a great position 


in the golfing world. . . . T have always admired Dun- 
can’s play, and the exceedingly intelligent interest he 
takes in the science of the game that is beyond the 
thoughts of many professionals. . . . I consider I am 
very fortunate in having Duncan to demonstrate the 
strokes, for IT have never met any one who knows so 
exactly what is happening at any part of his stroke 
as Duncan does. . . . Notwithstanding his position in 
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the golfing world, Duncan is.as ready to learn as he is 
to teach. I shall never forget the avidity with which 
he seized on the new stymie stroke that I introduced 
some time ago, and the frankness with which he ad- 
mitted that it was new to him and the other profes- 
sionals, and a better stroke than that generally used. 
... It is the spirit that breaks down any question 
of professional and amateur; and that, in my opinion, 
is wanted more than anything else to infuse fresh life 
and health into our games. One cannot help feeling 
this when one sees the professional as solidly and un- 
selfishly devoted to the game, for the game, as George 
Dunean, in his connection with me generally, and with 
this book in particular, has proved to be.” 

That is a fine tribute, and every word of it is de- 
served. Golf with Duncan is at once an instinct and 
a passion. A freer and more natural player one is 
never likely to see. There is an air of nonchalance, 
almost of recklessness, about his style that might 
give a casual observer a quite wrong impression both 
of his capacities and his temperament. Whatever the 
stroke, he never seems to deliberate over it. A quick 
walk up to the ball, a stance instinctively and instan- 
taneously taken, a sharp glance along the line to be 
followed, a short, brisk waggle or none at all, and then 
the club swung back at lightning speed and descending - 
upon the ball in rhythmical, effortless unison with the 
play of wrist and body, so that every ounce of power 
he possesses is behind the stroke—such is Duncan 
when driving from the tee, a picture of grace, poise, 
and elasticity, and such, too, in the essentials of rapid 
decision and still more rapid action, is he when play- 
ing through the fairway or putting on the greens. He 
hits a tremendous ball—a drive of his that was 
measured the other day proved to be over three hun- 
dred and eighty yards long—and, as Mr. Vaile says, he 
knows why and how he hits it. With all his genius 
for the game, he has never relied upon genius alone to 
excel in it. On the contrary, he has studied the last 
least shade of every known and conceivable stroke with 
laborious and scientific patience, and he has done so 
without spoiling the daring and flexibility of his own 
style. It is this passion to learn and master every 
point of the game that makes him not only a first-class 
player, but an incomparable teacher. I have never 
known any professional who could detect so immedi- 
ately what one was doing wrong or explain so tersely 
and clearly how to remedy it. 

His best strokes, IT should say—or, at any rate, the 
ones that fill me with the most despair—are, first, the 
three-quarter stroke with the brassey, long enough to 
earry the intervening bunkers, but with sufficient back- 
spin on the ball to keep it on the green; and secondly, 
the approach-shot with the mashie, with so much cut 
on it that the ball seems to be fighting against itself 
for the whole of its flight and stops almost dead where 
it pitches. I want to give up golf when I see Duncan 
play either of these strokes. But there is no depart- 
ment of the game in which he is not always superb 
and at times supreme. He has a positively uncanny 
knack of holing out chip shots from the rough, and he 
putts with a confidence and swiftness, and on his 
day with a deadliness, I have never seen equaled. 
Whether he is on his game or off it, to watch him play 
is to see a marvelous combination of natural genius 
and hard-won knowledge expressing itself in a style of 
spontaneous ease and electrifying abandon. 

I do not myself believe, though the criticism is often 
heard in England, that he would improve his play if 
he were to take more pains over each stroke. There 
is only one way in which a man can play golf, and 
that way is his own, and its fundamental characteris- 
ties, good or bad, it is out of his power to alter, for 
they are a part of himself. Duncan would have to 
repress every instinct he possesses before he could be- 
come a player of the anxious, laborious, mechanical 
type and refrain from taking huge risks and “ going 
for” every possibility that presented itself. What 
other men have to work out, he sees at once, and long 
before they have finished studying the line or deciding 
on the club or addressing the ball, he has played his 
stroke. To be the lightning calculator of the links 
and as quick in execution as in calculation is neces- 
sarily at times to be erratic; and Duncan no doubt 
suffers from that and other defects of his qualities. 
All I ean say is that for myself I would sooner see 
him, with his verve and originality and flowing style, 
* foozle’’ an occasional stroke, than watch another 
man bring off all his drives, lay all his approaches 
dead, and hole all his putts. 

In himself Duncan is -a good fellow and a good 
sportsman and, though Scotch, not without a sense of 
humor. At the Hanger Hill Club, where he acts as 
professional and where he is best known, he is best 
liked. So far as I have come across them, the leading 
professionals strike me as men of unusual modesty, 
intelligence, and wholesome sporting spirit, devoted to 
the game for its own sake as well as for the livelihood 
it affords them, and unsparing in their efforts and 
their keenness to manufacture golfers out of the most 
unpromising material. Duncan has all these attri- 
butes, and they will make him as popular in America 
as in England. His intention is, I understand, to 
spend a couple of months or so in the United States, 
pay a flying visit to his younger brother, who is the 
professional at the Philadelphia Golf Club, and play 
as many matches with the chief American golfers as 
ean be arranged. It is a good scheme and promises 
plenty of pleasure and profit and interesting experi- 
ences both to Duncan and to the golfing world of 
America. Certainly his English friends and admirers 
will follow every phase of his tour with the heartiest 
good wishes for, and confidence in, its success, 
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THe. MOst GRACEFUL OF GOLFERS 


THESE ILLUSTRATIONS OF GEORGE DUNCAN IN ACTION ARE TAKEN FROM P. A. VAILE’S BOOK ON “MODERN GOLF” 
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By Stephen French Whitman 
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“OPH steamship swings into mid- 
we? stream, tugs nosing at her big, 


smooth sides with their tow-padded 
”~ bows. Ferryboats stop and drift, 
#72 the crowds on their foredecks star- 
IS ing up at us as we creep past. The 
EN faces on the pier behind us are very 
438 small now; countless specks of hand- 

kerchiefs flutter bravely above them. 
On the string-pieces little, soiled figures coil hawsers 
nonchalantly, paying small enough attention to us, 
as though we were going no farther away than Liberty 
Statue. 

We lean over the rail and look back at these things, 
till the familiar sky-line, fading in the summer haze, 
is the last we can see of them, till the world slips 
down behind the waves and till the pilot-boat with the 
letters goes bouncing back after it. 

Now, if your bank fails, if your college team loses 
the championship, if that particular girl engages her- 
self for five or seven or ten days, you will not know it. 
No theaters, no riding, no golf. But, on the other 
hand, no business. There is nothing to do but kill 
time. Very well, let us proceed to kill it. Will you 
helieve that there are several agreeable wavs for a 
person to do that, here? 

Do you remember how prudently we came aboard 
early and subsidized the deck steward at leisure? Do 
you remember how we caught that brass-buttoned 
rascal unprepared, and how we now have those two 
deck chairs, with our names upon them, in that par- 
ticular corner? Plenty of persons, presently coming 
in search of sites for deck chairs, will feel that they 
cannot do without that corner. Let us go and sit 
moat, 
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Soon will come folks in little knots about that deck 


steward, struggling furtively and politely. The man 
who meant to have first choice will be there. He will 


His deck chair will eventually be placed 
next to us. Some morning his deck chair will be 
where ours are. He is only one of many—we are 
sailing now, as Henny was asked to sail, “ across the 
wet and salty sea,” with five hundred entertaining 
strangers for company. And five hundred strangers 
and the things they do should keep us more or less 
cheerful for five days or a little over. 

They are all down below now. They are in their 
cabins, rescuing perishable fabrics from trunk-trays. 
They are in the great dining-saloon, where the purser, 
a brave and harassed man, sits with his table djagrams 
before him, like a rock amid a, shouldering sea of 
millinery and traveling-coats. No doubt the man 
who meant to have first choice is there now. Fluetu- 
ating between his desire for first choice at the deck 
chairs, at the bath schedule, and at the dining-saloon 
seats. he has been too late at eyerything. Unhappy 
man! by the time he gets a hearing there are no more 


frown at us. 


seats at that thrice-delectable board, The Captain’s 
Table. Q ‘ 
We will not be supercilious about it; we will not 


refer smugly to the early bird, but we have already 
aitended to these things. We have nothing to do but 
sit here happily and watch all thesé strangers as they 
come up. And here comes the first of them. 

He has his yachting cap and his binoculars, and, 
bless you, it will be a small smudge on the horizon 
that he will not put a name to. And behind him— 
with French heels and little steps, her hat-brim down 
and her nose up, and a limp maid trailing behind with 
rugs and a novel—one of those charming, independent 

















The ‘deck steward is passing down the lines of steamer chairs with a big tray and a winning smile 
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creatures you see on steamship decks and in automo- 
biles and at tables at Claremont and Woodmansten, 
and finally recognize at the theater—among the pretty 
maidens. 

And behind her, the theatrical manager with cigar- 


smoke halo, on his vearly pilgrimage for plays. And 
next, the politician, who came aboard, you remem- 


ber, politely fighting off reporters. And the German 
comedians, arm-in-arm, shorn of chin whiskers and 
dialect and horrid plaids, and looking strangely bare 
vithout them. And the opera-singer who would not 
shave his mustache to sing “ Escamillo.” And _ the 
gentleman who shaves his mustache and puts it on 
again until you would hardly know him from trip to 
trip, and who plays all games of chance beautifully. 
And college boys and pretty girls with arms full of 
flowers that they will not put down till every one has 
had a look. And fond mothers, talking about that 
place in Paris where they make them with the only 
non-breakable whalebone. And gray-haired fathers 
tulking about cotton and Pennsylvania, and wondering 
how long the wireless station on the sun-deck keeps 
in touch with Wall Street. 

Is that enough variety to interest you for five days? 
If not, here, wearing an evening complexion jauntily 
in the daytime, comes the Englishwoman who has 
been over to a famous wedding where half a thousand 
dressmakers tore one another to ribbons before the 
church. And almost at elbows with her we have a 
gentleman in whose house they have just discovered, 
among other things, five thousand roulette chips. 

And the man who painted the President. 

And a dozen incognito brides attended by a dozen 
incognito grooms. 

And a man who has skipped his bail. 

And a clergyman who grew tired waiting for the 
lid to come off. 

And fifty buyers, in detachments, whose well-trained 
feet turn unerringly toward the smoking-room. 

And the man who nearly cornered oats. 

And the comic-opera queen wearing those rings. 

And so on, as long as you care to look. 

They find their deck-chairs and are tucked into 
them, one after the other, with Baedekers and news- 
papers and fat, friendly-looking steamer letters on 
lap. Rows of pretty girls, pink of cheek and thought- 
less now of the rolling forties, where pink cheeks are 
liable to pale. They are reading letters; some look 


gay as they read them; some thoughtful; is one 
wiping her eye with that little fistful of lace? Then 


tows of elderly gentlemen. and 
So Amalgamated, Bird- 
“Very dull, very dull; 
shares, and that’s 


don’t look at her. 
they are reading newspapers. 
seed dropped three points? 
Blank & Co. sold _ fifty-nine 


all.” Rows of conscientious folk studying guide-books 
and travel stories. They will know what time the 


drums beat in the Tuileries Gardens and where in 
Westminster Abbey to find the shield that went to 
Agincourt. 

Up and down the deck begins the ripple of foot- 
falls which will go on all day for five or more. Al- 
ready a cork has popped in the smoking-room and the 
music-room piano is racked by premature ragtime. 
So, quickly, all these strangely assorted folk settle 
cown to live together, perforce, for days and pass the 
time in their narrow little colony as well as may be 
until the gang-planks are cleared at last and they are 
free to go their five hundred ways. 

It is a big boat and a short trip, and the days are 
done when a young man set sail over moonlit seas and 
was so long on the way that his friends might well 
fear for his bachelordom. Those were-parlous times, 
no doubt, when Warren Hastings was snug in India 
and the old three-masters went sailing from England 
to Bombay. The interesting young people who had 
been strangers at home were more than ready to be 
married by the time they were past Ceylon. We 
gather from such pleasing romances that there was 
nothing so dangerous to the heart as a long voyage 
and a small ship’s company. And nothing more cozy 
and sociable than the meager community under the 
great white sails, after the first fortnight. Which is a 
situation no more to be compared with that aboard our 
ship to-day than life in a French pension may be, 
compared with that of the Elysée Palace Hotel. 

But what we lose in sociability, in these days of 
liners with hotel offices and four cafés, we surely gain 














in variety. There are plenty of things to see besides 
sky and water, and plenty of games to watch, if you 
don’t want to play them yourself. 

For instance, when letters and papers are read and 
time begins to hang heavily to-morrow and day after, 
or the next, you will catch the politician playing at 
tossing rings over a stick with the gentleman of the 
five thousand roulette chips. If you can imagine 
these two gentlemen tossing rings over a stick at 
home, you are welcome to the picture. But here they 
will assuredly be discovered with arms fuil of rings. 
tossing gravely. -And when they have finished their 
“ stirring struggle for the Palm of Supermacy,” as the 
immortal Tody Hamilton has it. one will be as elated 
as though he had won something and the other as 
secretly dejected as though he were a guest just 
coming down the steps of the house where the chips 
were found. 

And you may see the girl with the turned-down hat- 
brim and the turned-uwp nose pitching rings over a 
stick with a boy who is going to see the world. The 
gallery will be large, then, and the girl will pitch 
prettily. And maybe the boy won't have something to 
tell over the rare roast beef at the training-table next 
fall! 

Or playing bean-bag, which differs from pitching 
rings in that it is easier, when you know how, given a 
square, slanting board, marked in numbered squares, 
and a handful of flat bean-bags or neat little sand-bags, 
amazingly like buckwheat cakes. Many a normal man 
on shipboard can stand an hour or so any morning in 
company with these simple articles and an opponent, 
toeing a mark, tossing the bags on the numbered 
squares and adding up his scores. 

Or shuffleboard, which is a game for some skill and 
caleulation, particularly when the ship rolls. We 
mark off a pattern of squares on the deck and number 
cach square, or rather, we stand and watch the 
quartermaster do it—we should never get it right. 
And we take four flat disks, and some one else takes 
four flat disks, and we repair some fifteen feet up the 
deck. And from there we slide these disks along the 
deck, by aid of a long-handled, shovel-ended imple- 
ment—an exercise which makes chronically lazy per- 
sons lame next day. And the object of the game is to 
slide these disks on one of the numbered squares; to 
knock your opponent’s disks off into the scuppers, to 
keep from being knocked off yourself. Young married 
persons seem to like shuffleboard. And when the 
girl wins constantly and the man rejoices generously 
thereat, one does not need to have seen white ribbons 
on their cabin trunks as they came aboard or followed 
a trail of rice down their cabin passage. 

There is one game that Amefeans have taken at 
sea with them, until it has finalfy learned to go out 
of its own accord, romping and ravaging and laying 
waste up and down the main. And if you want to 
see it, though it is early for it yet, we will go out and 
look for it in the smoking-room. 

Our smoking-room is luxurious enough. There are 
sailing-ships and windmills in delft on the walls, and 
mural canvases of German mermaids (who are made 
like no other mermaids), and portraits of jolly old 
persons quaffing large beakers. But in this par- 
ticular shrine avowed to Nicotiana, not even one little 
figurine in memory of the noble red man to whom we 
owe all regalias and long-cut, all bird’s-eye and pana- 
telas. Therefore, be warned before you enter, that 
theugh this is named the smoking-room by the jolly. 


thirsty old persons on the walls and the cards on the- 


tables, the name is a blind. And when a man tells 
lis wife, late of an evening, that he is coming in here 
to smoke, she may take it for what it is worth. 

It is early yet to see this game that the Americans 
have let loose on the Seven Seas. But there is a sign 
hanging from a pillar which warns passengers that 
persons are aboard who make the knowing of this 
game their chief object in life. And, with admirable 
nerve, and under the sign sits the gentleman we 
noticed on deck, who is as affable with his mustache 
as without it. 

There is another game, which follows the posting of 
this sign, and it is to be found in no book of Hoyle. 
It is very vulgarly called “ Spotting the Gamboleer.” 

You may put in time very agreeably at this pastime. 
Any solitary man who wears large diamonds and 
shuffles a whist-deck nimbly is legitimate prey. Sit 
where you can see him and he cannot see you and 
watch him narrowly. Your conviction is bound to 
deepen, and if he refuses to be drawn into cash games, 
you may denounce him fretfully to yourself as a clever 
rogue. The next morning, perhaps, as you are passing 
along the gallery above the dining-saloon, you will 
see below you another man, peaceably conveying por- 
tions of pancake to his mouth with a jeweled hand. 
At that, like a flash, you know that you have been 
mistaken. This is the man. undoubtedly, and you will 
watch him narrowly henceforward. 

_The game may be continued, varying pleasantly, 
until the landing. It is more popular than you would 
think. 

Sometimes—and those times are red-letter days in- 
deed—they do discover a real one in time. There was 
a stout, jolly man, once, who simply had to be dragged 
into a game. His luck was phenomenal. There was a 
good deal of money on the board, finally, when one 
player suddenly lay across the table and, quite in the 
Western Stonybrook manner, grabbed the stout, jolly 
man’s hand. And the stout, jolly man—did he rise, 
angry and indignant, and say he had been insulted? 
No; he forgot that. He broke a bottle off short at the, 
neck and tried to stick the jagged part of it into the 
inquisitive gentleman’s countenance. 

They tried the stout, jolly man in the smoking- 
room next day—a court-maritime, as it were. Every 
one agreed that his way of showing his temper was 
beastly, but, what was more to the point, the inquisi- 
tive gentleman declared that the suspect had dealt a 
very peculiar hand and they were trying to prove that. 
The suspect was allowed to testify for himself. and 
said, among other interesting things, that he had 
served at Khyber Pass and been mortally wounded 
there. 

They let him go. They had not the heart to convict a 
man who had been mortally wounded at Khyber Pass. 
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After dinner to-night, and when the deck lights 
glow, the smoking-room will be a brighter place, full 
of voices and the clink of glass and the flap of cards. 
If we cruised in German or Scandinavian waters, the 
room would be full of fair-haired women, with 
husbands and fathers. 

Another evening and they will be selling pools here 
on the day’s run. And that’s another game. 

The smoking-room suspends business and gathers 
around the auctioneer. The auctioneer, picked for 
delicate qualities of wit and powers of persuasion, 
prepares to sell the pools. The poor man has to meet 
a hazy ring of faces, stern and bargaining, each bidder 
selecting his favorite number in the most business-like 
way and coldly appreciating it..*Says the auctioneer: 

“The high field. Gentlemen, I offer for your inspec- 
tion the high field, numbers 520 to 530. What bids? 
Jump in, the water’s fine.” 

A voice: “ Ten dollars.” 

The auctioneer pretends that he would fain weep. 
“Shame!” he cries, indignantly, “shame on the man 
who thinks I would stand here and reeognize that! 
Or perhaps I was deceived?” 

“One hundred,” says another voice. Ah! It is 
that millionaire who has fled Wall Street because 
speculation was breaking down his health. He did not 
mean to come in here to-night. He came away to 
have a rest. He is sick of stocks and prices and bid- 
ding. He has some French novels out on deck, and he 
meant to do nothing else but read them and smoke 
three cigars a day. And look at him! “ One hundred,” 
says he. his feet apart, his hand in his pocket, just 
as he stands at the ticker at home, reading tape and 

















She is there, with her elbows on 
a little table, looking across it 


snapping orders at his buyers. It is a little game, but 
it is the biggest on ship, and he is caught for the 
voyage. 

“One hundred and fifty.” says the poor man, biting 
off the end of his fourth cigar. 

Let us ‘go outside, but first let us stop at the buffet 
and regard thoughtfully this outlay of caviare and 
anchovies, of sturgeon sandwiches and tongue, of 
cheeses and biscuits and herring and olives. 

Did you ever see, to know him, a Nibbler? Well, be- 
fore you are three days out you will be one—we shall! 
all be Nibblers together. 

You will find yourself munching all these things if 
you look at them too long. Out on deck, at this par- 
ticular moment, the deck steward is passing down the 
lines of steamer chairs with a big tray and a winning 
smile, pressing bouillon and biscuit on folks of small 
resisting power. Later on, the cheese sandwiches will 
be fresh and*hot here in the smoking-room, and about 
four in the afternoon there will be tea and cakes on 


deck. . Considering breakfast. luncheon, and dinner, 
bouillon in the forenoon and tea in the afternoon, 


nibbles at the buffet between, and late supper to follow 
all, you should be very well fed by the time you turn 
in. Take a handful of olives now, and a_ stur- 
geon sandwich, and we will go out and look at the 
steerage. 

You will notice that the steerage is in the bow of 
the ship, so that when the wind blows back, as. it 
usually seems to, you may know it is there, safe and 
sound, without seeing it. 
wind which blows off the steerage, with an apologetic 
suggestion of chloride of lime in it—very much the 
flavor one gets in the lee of a Russian troop-train. 


Coming from New York, we miss much of the 
picturesque quality of the steerage. Here we have 
working “Americans” going back to astonish the 


simple folk in the Sicilian villages and the Heel with 
their gold watch-chains and their splendid savings. 
But when the ship steams the other way we have the 
steerage at its best—-full of what magazines tell us are 
the new bone and sinew of the Republic, in soft, wide- 
brimmed hats and velveteen jackets, in gay headker- 
chiefs and vivid skirts. They are cheerful people, who 
sit on the sunny steerage-deck and play the ancient 
Roman game “micare digitos.” and dream of the 
great country where they will walk over gold-dust 
and stub their toes against bars of sterling. Or they 
are Slavs in strange caps and tight-fitting white suits, 
who play odd, melancholy tunes on stringed instru- 
ments and dance together in the moonlight. Or they 
are tawny-haired descendants of Leif Ericson’s own 
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It is a peculiarly flavored ° 


‘ 


ship’s company, walking the plunging deck nimbly and 
gazing at, the water with friendly blue eyes. And 
there will’ be one, perhaps—some pink, hard-worked 
little Helsingfors maid—who stands by the rail, look 
ing out through the spray that veils the bow, toward 
the place where Olaf, or whatever his name is, is wait 
ing to marry her. It is a long, strange trip across 
the sea to the new world. And will Olaf look the 
same to her as when he went sailing out from the 
Finnish gulf to make his fortune? And will she look 
the same to Olaf? That is more to the point, perhaps. 
Well, they will be having fresh sandwiches in the 
smoking-room by this time. But wait a moment. 
There is the Captain, on the bridge right above you. 
Lét us look at him for a moment without seeming to, 
or he may think you are going to photograph him 
and stick his hand in the front of his coat and seem 
to be defying a waterspout off there, nor’-nor’-west. 
What are the Captain’s duties on board ship? That 
is very easily answered. The Captain, stout and jolly 
antl suave, is placed on board to answer questions, 
Speaking of the Captain, it is an interesting ques 
tion just why that particular dinner which usually 
comes, on Teutonic craft, the last night out, should 
be’ called the “Captain's Dinner.” © Does the Captain 


give the dinner? No. Is the dinner in honor of the 
Captain? Not probable. There is a_ slightly more 
elaborate menu than usual, and the stewards in pro 


cession bring on illuminated gelatines and ice-cream 
stuck full of little flags. The band plays national airs 
and persons are sometimes persuaded to say things. 
All of which is by way of novelty, after nearly a week 
of dinners all the same. But just how it comes to be 
the “ Captain’s Dinner” is a question which we shall 
inquire about, one of these days, of the gentleman 
who knows everything on the London 7'imes or the 
New York Sun. Perhaps it is a relic of the habit of 
some ancient voyagers who may have sat down in 
sight of land, to feast their captain and their patron 
saints for bringing them safe over the vasty deep. 
And perhaps not. 

And as though there were not already innumerable 


joys for us, on one of the last nights out we may 


also have the concert. 

The concert is a charitable institution, and you may 
pay as high as you like for programmes. Ten to one, 
some clever rascal will hit on the girl with the turned 
down hat-brim and the turned-up nose, and send her 
around to ‘sell young men programmes. 

It has an odd effect at first, sitting on revolving 
chairs in @& ship’s dining-saloon and watching more or 
less famous stage people performing in mufti, as it 
were, without footlights or scenery or costumes, close 
beside you, as a young man performs an after-dinner 


“stunt.” The queen of comic opera will sing that 
song about the cocoanut-tree and the sentimental 


pelican, until you can almost imagine yourself watch 
ing the limelight pursuing her, and the show-girls in 
those costumes zigzagging “ Toreador!” scattering 
priceless vocal gems for charity’s sake. And aftef them 
the two Dutch comedians, strange in their every-day 
garments, with that always excellent bit of repartee 
heginning: “ Didn't I seen your sister yesterday?” 


After the concert, perhaps a dance, with the 
promenade deck shielded by canvas and draped in 
signal flags, with corn-meal under foot and many- 


colored lights overhead. 

The band will thump away in a corner, and whirl 
ing gowns go threading up and down the streteh. At 
each end of this narrow dance floor a banked gallery 
will watch, and, as galleries have always done, make 
comments. Some young men and girls will have a 
good time. But we know one young woman who will 
not be there. 

You saw her when she came aboard? And you re 
member saying that she seemed to be just about right? 

She is a very fortunate young woman.  She- has 
something of a treat in store for her yet, after a num 
ber of years of very good times, because they have 
never told her yet just how much she is worth. The 
newspapers that hate aristocracy print her picture 
ever so often; if she drives a coach half a mile, you 
‘an have a faithful portrait of her doing it, for a 
penny. She is to marry a marquis, a duke, a crown 
prince, in time? Well, let us see about that; where 
will she be, on our ship, while they are having that 
dance? 

She wouid hardly be at the dance. If you should 
have the pleasure of knowing her mother, and should 
ask her mother, in her deck chair on the dark side of 
the ship, her mother might tell you that she was in 
her cabin. 

No; do you know the little Dresden coffee-room on 


the top deck? She is there, with her elbows on «a 
little table, looking across it. And whom is_ she 


looking at? 

His face is familiar. Of course, for he has taken up 
# great many newspaper pages, in football clothes. 
He was a hero. Now he is a clerk in a broker’s office, 
and his bank account is not worth mentioning. No one 
has to tell him how much he is worth, or how difficult 
it was for him to come on this ship, and one has only 
to look at him now to see why he came. He is not a 
marquis, or a duke; by any means, — But his mind is on 
the table—and hers is under it. 

The little Dresden coffee-room is 
place for us, is it? 

When the dance is over, if you wander up to the 
Vienna Café to smoke and sit awhile, you may hear 
the instruments in the wireless station behind you 
hegin to sputter and crackle. The operator will be 
sitting in there, with his finger on the key and his ear 
cocked. “Snap, snap; tick, tick,” he has caught the 
land at last and is talking through the darkness to 
men two hundred miles away, whose office floors do 
not roll and sink under them. 

So we will go to bed, on that last night, quite 
pleased. For the next day dim fleets of fishing-boats 
and rusty steamers will hang on our horizon, and at 
last the land will come up out of the sea, far ahead. 
From the ship, humming with preparations for land- 
ing, will slip all its livable qualities. The smoking 
room will be empty, the deck chairs will be stacked, 
and the bare deck will be nothing more, then, than the 
place you are going to land from. 


not exactly the 











THE EXPERIENCE OF THE GIRL WHO TRIED TO TAKE A SHORT CUT INTO THE DRAMA 


ZRAVERY week-day in the month from 

se nine. o'clock in the morning until 
tive in the afternoon Geraldine had 
spent at the agencies and the offices 
Sof those theatrical managers who 
would see her, and she had always 
been greeted with the same query: 

“What experience have you had?” 

‘Good heavens!” she cried finally, 
“how am I ever to gain experience if nobody will let 
me try?” 

She began to realize how much more difficult it was 
to gain an opening on the stage than in any other 
profession. If she were a writer or an artist it would 
be easier, she thought, for in seeking work these have 
some concrete evidence of their ability to show. But 
in seeking a theatrical engagement there was nothing 
concrete, no finished piece of work whereby a manager 
might judge her, only her assurance that she could 
act. And as the first qualification to become an. ac- 
tress was the very experience they so grudgingly with- 
held, how was she ever to get on? 

After two months of weary seeking, she was no 
nearer an engagement than she had been at the be- 
ginning; in fact, she was farther away, for now her 
courage as well as her money was gone, and she felt 
that further effort was useless. 

She was just wondering what kind of work she 
should seek for next, when she looked out of the car 
window and a bright yellow sign caught her eye, adver- 
tising “ Amateur Night” at one of the theaters. 

Amateur Night! Why had she not thought of it 
before? She had read somewhere that managers of 
these theaters were glad to get all the recruits they 
could. : 

Here was her chance! She would invite the 
manager who had been least discouraging to her to 
come and see her act, and then the rest was easy. If 
he once saw her he would engage her on the spot—of 
that she felt certain. 

Instead of doing the errand she had intended doing, 
she went directly to the “ Amateur Night” theater. 
After some trouble and much questioning, she found 
the stage-door and pushed it open. The doorkeeper, 
on hearing her business, directed her with a jerk of 
his thumb up a flight of steps. Her knees trembled 
so that she could scarcely stand as she pushed open 
the door of the manager’s office. 

*What’s your biz?” he asked, continuing his writ- 
ing after the briefest glance at her. 

“TI want to go on as an ‘ amateur,’ 
ing a deep red. 

“What's your line?” 





* she said, flush- 





“Tragedy? Good!” he beamed. ‘“That’s always the funniest”: 


“Tragedy.” she said, timidly. 

“Tragedy? Good!” he beamed, with the first sign 
of interest he had vouchsafed her. “ That’s always 
the funniest.” J 

* Funniest!” echoed Geraldine. 

“Hand that in at the stage-door Friday night at 
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nine o'clock,’ the 
manager said, giving 
her a slip of paper. 

And before she real- 
ized what had _ hap- 
pened she was again 
on the street. 

“ Funny!” She was 
so incensed that she 
almost determined 
not to go. But her 
great faith in herself 
triumphed. _ She 
would show them how 
funny it was! 

As soon as she ar- 
rived at her boarding- 
house she immedi- 
ately wrote to one of 
the agents asking him 
to come and see her 
Friday night in a 
scene, from . “ Lady 
Macbeth.”,. And on 
Friday night, arrayed 
in a_ loose flowing 
gown, of white, which 
was disereetly hidden 
under a long coat, she 
presented herself at 
the stage entrance. 
At the sound ,oef the 
opening door, a man 
who. was seated in the 


tiny lobby poring 
over a dime novel Blackened the white of her 
tore his eyes away : 


from the page just 

long enough to see the 

slip of paper which Geraldine tendered him; then, 
without further interest as to who the individual! 
might be who held the slip of paper, he jerked out, 
as his eyes flew greedily back to his novel: 

* Down cellar.” 

“Down cellar!” Geraldine repeated in a tone of 
dismay. 

* Well, ain’t you an amateur?” he said, impatiently, 
raising. his eyes this time as far as her face. 

“Oh yes, to be sure,” she said, nervously. And as 
she started down the stairs he called after her: 

“And don’t come up till yvou’re told to.” 

The “cellar,” as the man had ealled it, was a clean 
concrete basement heated by a Jarge furnace and any- 
thing but the dis- 
agreeable place Ger- 
aldine had imagined. 
At one end of the 
basement was a 
group of men, and at 
the other, separated 
by a thin curtain, 
was a group of girls. 
The girls eyed Ger- 
aldine suspiciously 
and resentfully. . It 
was the same old re- 
sentment of the cave- 
man when his bone 
was threatened, for 
here was another to 
lessen their chances. 

“Are you going on 
as an amftteur?” Ger- 
aldine ventured after 
a while to one of the 
girls. 

“No, indeed!” she 
said with a toss of 
her head, 

“Don’t you believe 
her,” whispered — an- 
other girl; “she is, 
but she’s been an 
amateur so long she 
thinks she’s a_ pro- 
fessional.” 

Geraldine had ex- 
pected to find a lot 
of real amateurs 
who had never been 
on the stage before. 
Instead, she found 
that these girls’ ex- 
periences ranged 
from one, to six 
years. They had met 
one another over and 
over again while 
doing *the rounds of 
the different houses, 
for they made these “amateur nights” a regular 
business. Occasionally one of them got an engage- 
ment as a professional, but this never lasted long. 

** Where'd you play?” asked a stout blonde. 

“ Jersey City: and wha’ do you think, I didn’t make 
but sixty cents besides me car fare.” 
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skin that peeped through the hole in her stocking 


“Huh! I can beat that, all right,” said a sad- 
looking girl, dressed in black. ‘I played Newark last 
week, and when I got back to New York I had eight 
cents left. ; 

“Say, y oughta go back to the factory,” said a 
pretty girl: “why, I made fourteen dollars last week.” 

“Wait till you’ve been at it as long as I have and 
see how much you'll make,” answered the blonde. 

“Oh, do you get paid for going on?’ asked the as- 
tonished Geraldine, who had been interestedly listen- 
ing to all this. 

* Do we get paid?” sneered the stout blonde. “ Wha’ 
do you think o’ that!” 

“Say, what do you think we’re doin’ it fer—fun?” 
asked the sad-looking girl, flaring up fiercely. 

At ten-thirty, after the regular performance had 
ended, the amateurs were called up-stairs. 

““Lade-ees and gentlemen,” the .barker announced 
facetiously, ‘ the amateurs will now make their appear- 
ance, and any coins that you have lying loose in your 
pockets they will be glad if you will t’row it at them, 
fur that is their only recompense.” 

The first to make his appearance was a one-legged 
boy. He had a thin, weak voice, but his crutch won 


for him a certain respect, so that he neither got the’ 


hook nor was he “booed.” It also brought him a 
shower of money, and by tie time he had finished his 
two songs the call-boy had picked up nearly half a 
hatful for him. 

The Dutch comedian who came on next hadn’t a 
ghost of a chance. His whiskers fell off, and as 
soon as he had properly adjusted them, water was 
squirted in his face by a man stationed in the orchestra 
for that purpose.. Then he was put on the back of a 
dummy mule, and, while he was frantically trying to 
pick up his whiskers, which had again fallen. off; a man 
beat him over the head with an inflated: bladder and 
dragged him off the stage. ’ 

The sad-looking girl dressed in black was next on 
the list. She had on a battered hat, the shabbiest of 
coats, a skirt that was fringed and torn around the 
bottom, and in one stocking there gaped a large hole, 
through which shone the white of her skin with start- 
ling distinctness. A ‘second before going on she dis- 
covered this hole. 

“Oh Gawd, girls,” she exclaimed, “some ‘un. give 
me their eyebrow pencil quick till I mend me stock- 
ing!” 

One of the girls whipped out the required article 
from her bag, and like a flash the girl had blackened 
the white of her skin that peeped through the hole in 
her stocking, until all was a uniform black. 

Then ‘she went on. The audience didn’t kKnow* what 
she could do, but apparently it. didn’t want. to ‘know, 
for her appearance seemed to. ‘be entertainment 
enough. Again and again she tried.to sing, and each 
time she tried ‘the “ booing” and yelling became ter- 
rific. Suddenly there appeared a huge six-foot man 
who seized her round‘the waist, then a hook descended 
and caught him by a pad: fastened to his back, and 
together they wernt floating up and off the stage. De- 
spite the entertainment ‘her half-starved look and her 
downtrodden appearance had afforded, not a_ single 
coin, had been thrown her» 

This treatment of the gir! augured ill for Geraldine, 
and she trembled in expectation of the fate that might 
be hers as the ““ barker” jocosely announced: 
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“Miss Dewlap_ will 
now give you a_ scene 
from ‘Lady Macbeth,’ 
boys.” 

There’ was ' a‘ rumble 
of expectation all over 
the house, but’ this 
tumble quieted’ down 
when the audience saw 
the ‘petite Geraldine, 
dressed" in her simple 
white robe, with her 
dark hair falling in 
loose waves over her 
shoulders, ' advance to 
the footlights. Whether 
it was because she 
was so different from 
the long list of Bowery 
girls dressed ‘in their 
Shabby elothes, or 
whether it was because 
she was so appealingly 
young and pretty, the 
audience seemed in- 
clined to listen to her. 
Everything became 
quiet as she began to 
speak, except for the 
steady tinkling of coins 
thrown to her from all 
parts of ‘the house. 
But as she proceeded 
the audience seemed 
uncertain how to take 














her, until a quarter 
hit her on the head 
and made her start. 
This also decided the 
audience. A great 
shout of laughter burst forth, and from that time on 
it laughed and threw coins, thoroughly enjoying her 
diseomfiture and her nervous trepidation lest another 
coin hit her. 

When she saw they wouta no longer take her 
seriously she suddenly stopped in the middle of a 


“T don’t want it. 


I wouldn’t go up again for fifty prizes” 


line and indignantly walked off the stage. They ap- 
plauded and called for her vociferously, but, though 
the manager almost pushed her back, she would 
not: go, 

While the audience was still applauding, she ran 
down-stairs to the basement to hide her tears of anger 


and humiliation. If only the manager she had written 
to were not in front! She would never dare go near 
him again. 

The sad-looking girl who had got the hook was the 
only one in the basement. She was taking off her 
make-up, as she Knew there was no need of her going 
on with the others for the prize. 

“Give us the lend of your mirror, will yuh? Gee 
whiz!” she exclaimed, as Geraldine emptied the pile 
of coins on the trunk, “you must have picked up 
more’n five dollars.” 

“T don’t know. I haven't counted it yet.” 
Geraldine, indifferently. 

*“Mebbe you'll get the prize, too.” said the girl, 
enviously. 

* But I don’t want it. 
fifty prizes.” 

*“My! But 1 wisht T had your luck. W'y, wit’ the 
dollar that’s coming to you from the manager you'll 
have more’n'I make in a week sometimes, and I have 
to support meself and me mother on it.” 

“You support yourself and mother doing this?” 
Geraldine exclaimed: incredulously, remembering that 
not a single coin had been thrown the girl. 

“That [ do. But I wish you could see the joint we 
live in; up on a Hundred-and-Forty-fort’ Street. It 
looks like a thieves’ den.” 

Several girls came clattering down the stairs, run- 
ning with outstretched hands to the manager, who 
was paying a group of men at the other end of the 
basement. 

“Is that all you’re givin’ me?” said a pasty-faced 
girl, eying ruefully the half-dollar that the manager 
had placed in her hand. “ Aw, go on, give us a nickel 
more fur me car fare.” 

“That’s all you’re wort’. An’ if yuh don’t like it, 
yuh needn’t a come again, see?” he growled, passing on 
to the next girl. 

Every one received a dollar except those who 
had got the hook, and they received a_half-doilar 
only, 

The manager handed Geraldine a dollar, saying: 

* That’s a good stunt 0’ yours. Come around again 
next Friday\” 

“No, thank you; this is my first and last appear- 
ance as an amateur,” Geraldine answered. 


answered 


I wouldn't go up again for 








Atlanta’s Tribute to. beh ca a Peace 


JHE Gate City Guard of Atlanta, Georgia, 
was not only one of the first organiza- 
tions to take part in the Civil War, but 
one of the most earnest and devoted 
peacemakers after the war was over. The 
Guard’s friendly “invasion” of the 
North in 1879 was one of the most potent influences in 
the renewal of ancient good feeling between the North 
and South. Yet the enthusiasm aroused by that visit 
will pale to a mere beginning of the joyful acclaim 
that is to greet the dedication by the Guard in Octo- 
ber of their bronze monument to commemorate peace. 
It will stand at the gateway to Piedmont Park. North 
and South will vie in tributes to the spirit of the occa- 
sion. More than one hundred military organizations 
will take part in the celebration. The President oi 
the United States will unveil the memorial, the Mayor 
of Philadelphia and a committee of the Common Coun- 
cil will escort the Liberty Bell which first proclaimed 
the Declaration of Independence, and for three days 
the city of Atlanta will do all in its power to enter- 
tain the guests from near and far. 

Each of the cities accepting the invitation boasts 
mihtia companies that date back to the time of the 
Revolution. Many of these have ceased to actively 
participate in military affairs. and are social organiza- 
tions which never come under the provisions of the 
Dick bill. 

The monument will be a bronze group showing a 
young Confederate soldier of dignified mien kneeling 
on one knee, beside a broken cannon, about to raise 
his rifle to shoot, when the -Angel of Peace arrives, 
with wings outspread, and places her right hand on 
his shoulder, attracting his attention to an olive branch 
which she holds before him. The soldier represents the 
Guard ‘in the Civil War, and the angel portrays the 
Guard’s mission after the war. 

The Gate City Guard was enrolled in the Confeder- 
ate army April 3, 1861, and fought with credit to 
the close. si 

Emerging from unjust and sectional legislation dur- 
ing the Reconstruction period after the war, the Guard 
debated the question of venturing on a visit to the 
Northern States, for’ the purpose of promoting fra- 
ternal sentiment between the citizens of the divided 
sections of our country. Political partisanship was 
still rife, and it was difficult at times to keep hidden 
the mythical “bloody shirt” in our national Con- 
gress. The best friends of the company advised 
against the undertaking, and many friendly warnings 
were received ‘through the mail to abandon the pro- 
posed tour. It was argued that such a visit at this 
time would appear like “ truckling to the victor ”— 
that the motive of the members would be misconstrued 
—that they would march in Northern cities alone, and 
without escort—and that the result’ would be an early 
return to their homes discouraged and humiliated. 

Notwithstanding these discouraging views, there 
were many other friends who strongly urged that the 
project of the company should be realized, and among 
them was Governor A. H. Colquitt, who, in an address 
to the members on the eve of their departure from At- 
lanta, sketched in vivid portrayal the benefit that 
would result not only to Atlanta, but to the whole 
South, by re-establishing friendly relations with our 
late antagonists. They offered the hand of national 
fellowship in good faith; it was all they had to offer 
for a sincere and prosperous reunion of the country. 

The ,reception of the Guard by the military organiza- 
tions’ and the people of New York, Hartford, Lawrence, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Poughkeepsie, Washington, 
Baltimore, and other cities was most generous. The 
Guard and Georgia are going to get even now. 
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The Spirit of Peace forbidding War—the bronze group to be erected by the Gate City Guard of Atlanta, Georgia 
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2 zieQOR many years have the . Ochori 
SK people formed a sort of grim comic 
relief. to the tragedy of Africa’s 
}¥ colonization.. Now it may well be 
Rae that we shall laugh at the Ochori 
no more. Nor, in the smal! hours 
of the night, when conversation 
: flags in the little cirele about the 
$X fires in fishing-eamps, shall the 
sleepy-eyed be aroused to merriment. by stories of 
Ochori meekness. All this has come about by favor 
of the Liberian government, though at present the 
Liberian government is not aware of the fact. 

Once upon a time, that dignity might be added to 
the State, a war-ship was aequired—if I remember 
aright it was presented by a disinterested ship-owner. 
The government appointed three admirals, fourteen 
captains, and as many officers as the ship would hold, 
and they all wore gorgeous but ill-fitting uniforms. 

The government would have appointed a crew also, 
but for the fact that the ship was not big enough 
to hold any larger number of people than its officers 
totaled. ‘ 

This tiny man-of-war of the Black Republic went 
to sea once, the admirals and captains taking it in 
turn to stoke and steer—a very pleasing and novel 
sensation, this latter. 

Coming back into the harbor, one of the admirals 
said: 

“It is my turn to steer now,” and took the wheel. 

The ship struck a 1ock at the entrance of the har- 
bor and went down. The officers escaped easily 
enough, for your Monrovian swims like a fish, but 
their uniforms were spoiled by the sea water. ‘To the 
suggestion that salvage operations be attempted to 
refloat the war-ship, the government very wisely said, 
No, they thought not. 

“We know where she is,” said the President, ‘‘ and 
if we ever want her, it will be comforting to know 
she is so close to us.” 

Nothing more would have been done in the matter 
but for the fact that the British Admiralty decided 
that the wreck was a danger to shipping, and issued 
orders forthwith for the place where it lay to be 
buoyed. 

The Liberian government demurred on account of 
expense, but on pressure being applied (I suspect. the 
captain of His Majesty’s ship Dwarf, who was a man 
with a bitter tongue), they agreed, and a_ bell-buoy 
was anchored to the submerged steamer. 

It made a nice rowdy clanging noise, did that bell, 
and the people of Monrovia felt they were getting 
their money’s worth. 

But all Monrovia is not made up of the freed 
American slaves who were settled there in 1821. 
There are people who are described in a lordly fashion 
by the true Monrovians as * indigenous natives,” and 
chief of these are the Kroomen, who pay no taxes, 
defy the government, and at intervals tweak the 
official nose of the Republic. 

The second day after the bell was in place Mon- 
rovia awoke to find a complete silence reigning in 
the bay, and that in spite of a heavy swell. The bell 
was still, and two ex-admirals who were selling fish 
on the foreshore borrowed a boat and rowed out to 
investigate. The explanation was simple—the bell 
had been stolen. 

“Now!” said the President of the Liberian Repub- 
lie, in despair, “ May Beelzebub, who is the father 
and author of all sin, descend upon these thieving 
Kroomen !” 

Another bell was attached; the same night it was 
stolen. Yet another bell was put to the buoy, and a 
boatload of admirals kept watch. Throughout the 
night they sat, rising and falling with the swell, and 
the monotonous “ clang-jangle-clong” was music in 
their ears. All night it sounded, but in the early 
morning at the dark hour before the sun comes up, 
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it seemed that the bell, still 
tolling, grew fainter and 
fainter. 

* Brothers,” said an ad- 
miral, “ we are drifting away 
from the bell.” 

But the explanation was 
that the bell had drifted 
away from them, for, tired of 
half-measures, the Kroomen 
had come in and taken bell, 
buoy, and all, and to this day 
there is no mark to show 
where a sometime man-of-war 
rots in the harbor of Mon- 
rovia. 

The ingenious soul who 
planned and carried out this theft was one Bosambo, 
who: had three wives, one of whom, being by birth Con- 
golaise and untrustworthy, informed the police, and 
with some ceremony Bosambo was arrested and tried 
at the Supreme Court, where he was found guilty of 
“theft and high-treason,”’ and sentenced to ten years’ 
penal servitude. 

They took Bosambo back to prison, and Bosambo 
interviewed the black jailer. 

““My friend,” he said, “I have a big ju-ju in the 
forest, and- if you do not release me at once you and 
your wife shall die in great torment.” 

“Of. your ju-ju I know nothing,” said the jailer, 


; philosophically, “but I: receive two dollars a week 


for guarding prisoners, and if I let you escape I lose 
my job.” 

“T know a place where there is much silver hid- 
den,” said Bosambo, with promptitude; “you and I 
will go to this place, and we ‘shall be rich.” 

“If you knew where there was silver, why did you 
steal bells, which are of brass and of no particular 
value?” asked his unimaginative guard. 

“J see that you have a heart of stone,” said Bo- 
sambo, and went away to the forest settlement to 
chop down trees for the good of the State. 

Four months after this, Sanders, Chief Commissioner 
for the Isisi, Ikeli, and Akasava countries, received 
inter alia a communication of a stereotyped description: 


“To whom it may concern: 
“Wanted on a warrant issued by H. E., the 
President of Liberia, Bosambo, a Krooboy, who 
escaped from the penal settlement near Monrovia, 
after killing a guard. He is believed to be mak- 
ing for your country.” 


A description followed. : 

Sanders put the document away with other such 
notices—they were not infrequent in their occurrence 
—and gave his mind to the eternal problem of the 
Ochori. 

Now, as ever, the Ochori people 
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their homeward journey, Sanders placed in their hands 
a stout pole to the end of which was attached a flat 
board inscribed with certain marks. 

They carried their trophy six days’ journey 


through the forest, then four days’ journey by . 


canoe along the Little River, until they came to 
Ochori. There, by the light of the moon, with the 
sacrifice of two goats (to make sure), the pole was 
planted so that the board inscribed with mystic 
characters would face the sun at noon. 

News travels fast in the back lands, and it came 
to the villages throughout the Isisi and the Akasava 
country that the Ochoris were particularly protected 
by white magic. Protected they always had _ been, 
and many men had died at the white man’s hand be- 
cause the temptation to kill the Ochori folk had proved 
irresistible. 

“TI do not believe that Sandi has done this thing,” 
said the Chief of the Akasava, a new chief, vice one re- 
cently hanged by the Isisi River. ‘“ Let us go across 
the river and see with our own eyes, and if they have 
lied we will beat them with sticks—though let no man 
kill, because of Sandi and his cruelty. 

So across the river they went and marched until 
they came within sight of the Ochori city, and the 
Ochori people, hearing that the Akasava people were 
coming, ran away into the woods and hid—accord- 
ing to their custom. 

The Akasava advanced until they came to the pole 
stuck in the ground and the board with the devil 
marks. 

Before this they stood in silence and in awe, and, 
having made obeisance to it, and sacrificed a chicken 
(which was the property of the Ochori), they turned 
back. 

After this came a party from Isisi, and they must 
needs come through the Akasava country. 

They’ brought presents with them, and lodged with 
the Akasava for one night. 

“What story is this of the Ochori?” asked the 
Isisi chief in command; so the chief of the Akasava 
told him. 

“You may save yourself the journey, for we have 
seen it.” 

“That,” said the Isisi chief, “I will believe when I 
have seen.” 

“That is bad talk,” said the Akasava people who 
were gathered at the palaver; ‘‘ these dogs of Isisi 
call us liars.” 

Nevertheless, there was no bloodshed, and in the 
morning the Isisi went on their way. 

The Ochori saw them coming, and hid in the woods, 
but the precaution was unnecessary, for the Isisi de- 
parted as they came. 

Other folk made a pilgrimage to the Ochori— 
N’Gombi, Bokeli, and the little people of the forest, 





were in sad trouble. There is no 
other tribe in the whole of Africa 
that is as defenseless as the poor 
Ochori. The Fingoes, slaves as they 
are by name and tradition, were as 
ferocious as the Masai, compared 
with the Ochori. 

Sanders was a little impatient, and 
the deputation of three who had jour- 
neyed. down to headquarters to lay 
the grievances of the people before 
him found him unsympathetic. 

He interviewed them on his veranda. 

‘““Master, no man leaves us_ in 
peace,” said one. “ Isisi folk, Akasava 
folk, N’Gombi people from far-away 
countries, they come to us demanding 
this and that, and we give, being 
afraid.” 

“Afraid of what?” asked Sanders, 
wearily. 

“We fear death and pain, also 
burning, and the taking of our 
women,” said the other. 

“Who .is chief of you?” asked 
Sanders, wilfully ignorant. 

“Tam Chief, Lord,” said an 
elderly man clad in a leopard skin. 

“Go back to your people, Chief, if, 
indeed, chief you are, and not some 
old woman without shame; go back 
and bear with you a fetich—a most 
wonderful fetich—which shall be, as 
me, watching. your interests and 
protecting you. This fetich you 
shall plant on the edge of your 
village that faces the sun at noon. 
You shall mark the place where 
it shall be planted, and at mid- 
night, with proper ceremony and the 
sacrifice of a young goat, you shall 
set my fetich in its place. And, after 
that whosoever ill-treats or rebs you 
shall do so at some risk.” 

Sanders said this very solemnly. 
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and the men of the deputation were 
duly impressed. More impressed 
were they when, before starting on 
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Before this they stood in silence and in awe 
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who were so shy that they came by night—and the 
Ochori people began to rise to a sense of their im- 
portance. 

Then Bosambo, a Krooman and an adventurer at 
large, appeared onthe scene, having crossed eight 
hundred miles of wild land in the earnest hope that 
time would dull the memory of the Liberian govern- 
ment, and, incidentally, bring him to a land of milk 
and. honey. 

Now Bosambo had in his life been many things. 
He had been steward on an Elder Dempster boat; he 
had been a scholar at a Mission school; he was the 
proud possessor of a bound copy of The Lives of the 
Saints, a reward for industry; and among his accom- 
plishments was a knowledge of English. 

The hospitable Ochori received him kindly, fed him 
with sweet manioe and sugar-cane, and told him 
about Sandi’s magic. After he had eaten, Bosambo 
walked down to the post and read the inscription, 
“ Trespassers Beware.” 

He was mildly amused, but strolled back again, 
thinking deeply. 

“ This magie,” he said to the chief, “is good magic. 
I know because I have white man’s blood in. my 
veins.” 

In support of this statement he proceeded to libel 
a perfectly innocent: British official at Sierra Leone. 

The Ochori were impressed. They poured forth the 
story of their persecutions—a story which began in 
remote ages, when Tiganobeni the great king came 
down from the North and wasted the country as 
far south as the Isisi. 

Bosambo listened—it took two nights and the great- 
er part of a day to tell the story, because the official 
story-teller of the Ochori had only one method of 
telling—and when it was finished Bosambo said to 
himself, 

“This is the people I have long sought—I will 
stay here.” 

Aloud, he asked, 

“How often does Sandi come to you 

“Once every year, Master,” said the chief, “on 
the twelfth moon, and a little after.” 

“When came he last?” 

“When this present moon is at full, three moons 
since—he comes after the big rains.” 

“Then,” said Bosambo again to himself, “ for nine 
months I am safe.” 

They built him a hut, and planted for him a 
banana grove, and gave him seed. Then he demanded 
for wife the daughter of the chief, and, although he 
offered nothing in payment, the girl came to him. 
That a stranger lived in the chief village of the 
Ochori was remarked by other tribes, for news of this 
kind spreads, but, since he was married, and into 
the chief’s family at that, it was accepted that the 
man must be of the Ochori folk, and such was the 
story that came to headquarters. 

Then the chief of the Ochori died. He died sud- 
denly in some pain, but such deaths are common, 
and his son ruled in his place. ‘The son died after 
the briefest reign, and Bosambo called the people 
together—the elders, the wise men, and the head-men 
of the country. 

“It appears,” he said, “that the many gods of the 
Ochori are displeased with you, and it has been re- 
vealed to me in a dream that I shall be chief of the 
Ochori. Therefore, oh Chiefs, and Wise men, and Head- 
men, bow before me as is the custom, and I will make 
you a great people.” 

It is characteristic of the Ochori that no man said 
“Nay” to him, even though in. the assembly were 
three men who by custom might claim the chieftain- 
ship. 

Sanders heard of the new chief, and was puzzled. 

“ Etabo?” he repeated —that was how Bosambo 
called himself; “I do not remember the man, yet if 
he can put backbone into the people I do not care 
who he is.” 

Backbone or cunning, or both, Bosambo certainly 
installed. 

“He has many strange practices,” reported a native 
agent to Sanders. Every day he assembles the men of 
the village and causes them .to walk past a _ pelebi 
(table?) on which are many eggs. And it is his com- 
mand that each man as he passes shall take an egg 
so swiftly that no eye may see him take it. And if 
the man bungle or break the egg, or be slow, this new 
chief puts shame upon him, whipping him.” 

“It is a game,” said Sanders; but for the life of 
him he could not see what game it was. Report 
after report, reached him of. the new chief’s madness. 
Sometimes he would take the unfortunate Ochori out 
by night, teaching them such things as they had never 
known before. Thus he instructed. them in what man- 
ner, they. might seize a goat so that the goat could 
nat. ery... Also. how to crawl on their bellies. inch by 
inch so that: they made no sound or sign. All these 
things ,the Ochori did, groaning aloud at the in- 
justice and the labor of it. ; 
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“T’m dashed if I can understand it,” said Sanders, 
knitting his brows, when the last report came in. 
With anybody but the Ochori this would mean war— 
but the Ochori!” 

Notwithstanding his contempt for the fighting quali- 
ties, he kept his police Houssas ready. 

But there was no war. Instead, there came com- 
plaint from the Akasava that “many leopards were 
in the woods.” 

Leopards will keep, thought Sanders, and, anyway, 
the Akasava were good enough hunters to settle that 
palaver without outside help. The next report was 
alarming. In two weeks these leopards had carried 


shoulder, as his fingers passed over the man’s flesh, 
he felt a scar of singular regularity; then he found 
another, and traced their direction. 

“TI thought so,” said Sanders, and gave the moan- 
ing man a vigorous kick. 

“Come out into the light, Bosambo of Monrovia,” 
he said, and Bosambo rose obediently and followed the 
commissioner into the light. 

They stood looking at each other for several min- 
utes; then Sanders, speaking in the dialect of the 
Papper Coast, said, 

“IT have a mind to hang you, Bosambo.’ 

“ That is as your Excellency wishes,” said Bosambo. 
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“Come out into the light, Bosambo of Monrovia,” he said 


off threescore of goats, twenty bags of salt, and much 
ivory. 

Leopards eat goats; there might, conceivably, be 
fastidious leopards that cannot eat goats without 
salt; but a leopard does not take ivory. tusks even 
to pick his teeth with. So Sanders. made haste to 
journey up the river, because little things were con- 
siderable in a country where. people strain at gnats 
and swallow whole caravans... ... 

“Lord, it is true,’ said the chief of the Akasava, 
with some emotion; “these goats disappear night by 
night, though we watch them, also the salt and ivory, 
because those we did not watch,” 

“But no leopard. could do these things,” said San- 
ders, irritably; “these are thieves.” 

The chief’s gesture was comprehensive. 

“Who could thieve?” he said. “The N’Gombi peo- 
ple live very far away, also the Isisi. The Ochori are 
fools, and, moreover, afraid.” 

Then Sanders remembered the egg game and the 
midnight maneuvers of the Ochori. 

*T will eall on this new chief,” he said, and crossed 
the river that day. 

Sending a messenger to herald his coming, he waited 
two miles out of;the city, and the councilors: and 
wise men came out to him, with offerings of fish and 
fruit. 

““Where is your chief?” he asked. 

“Lord, he is ill,” they said, gravely. “This day 
there came to him a feeling of sickness, and he fell 
down moaning. We have carried him to his hut.” 

Sanders nodded. 

“T will see him,” he said, gravely. 

They led him to the door of the chief’s hut, and San- 
ders went in. It was very dark, and in the darkest 
corner lay a prostrate man. Sanders bent. over him, 
touched his pulse lightly, felt gingerly for the swelling 
on the neck behind the ears for a, sign of sleeping 
sickness.. No symptom could: he tind, but on the: bare 


Sanders said nothing, tapping his boot with his 
walking-stick and gazing thoughtfully downward. 

“Having made thieves, could you make men of 
these people?” he said; after a while. 

“T think they could fight, for they are puffed with 
pride because’ they have robbed the Akasava,” said 
Bosambo. 

Sanders bit the end of his stick like a man in 
doubt. 

“/There shall be' neither ‘theft nor murder,” he said. 
“No more chiefs nor chiefs’: sons shall die suddenly,” 
he ‘added, :significantly. 

“Master, it-shall, be as you desire. 

“ Asi for the goats you have stolen, them you may 
keep, and, the teeth) [ivory },.and the salt also, for, if 
you hand them baek ta \the Akasava, you will fill their 
stomachs with: rage, and that would mean war.” 

Bosambo. noddedw slowly. 

“Then; yourshall remain,:for I see you are a clever 
man,'and the Ochori needs such as you. But if—” 

* Master,\by the fat.of my heart I will do as you 
wish,” said .Bosambo, “for I have always desired to 
he. a chief, under. the British—” 

Sanders: was half-way back to headquarters before he 
missed his field-glasses, and: wondered where he could 
have dropped them, At that identical moment Bosam- 
bo..was exhibiting the binoculars. to his. admiring 
peoples, 5 

“From this day forth,” said Bosambo, “ there shall 
be no lifting of goats, or stealing. of any kind. This 
much I told. the great Sandi, and, as a sign of his love, 
behold he, gave. mevthese things. of magie that eat up 
space,” 

*“ Lord,’ said a councilor, in awe, “did you know 
the great one?” 

“T have. cause to know him,” said Bosambo, mod- 
estly, “for [.am his son.” 

Fortunately, Sanders knew nothing of this inter- 
esting disclosure, 





CoE, tired soul, to Arcady 
And -hear the fountain: singing. 
The’ fountain knows ‘as’ much as: we: 
Who sees what. angels tend. it, 
And all their wisdom’ lend it?" 
It has a brave philosdphy, ie 
In ecstasy upspringing: 
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By Louise Morgan 


To Arcady! 


It sings whate’er the weather be, 
Its days are calm and even: 
Its nights are sweet with mystery— 
Of perfume from the meadow, 
Of moon ‘and stars and shadow; 
And though it smiles old earth to see, 
It still aspires to Heaven. 
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O lovely land of Arcady, 
With sun and fountain streaming, 
Set all our prisoned fancies free, 
That: we like children roaming 
May yet to thee be homing, 
With songs of faery rhapsody, 
And hearts divinely dreaming! 
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THE CLASS IN HUMOR 


T= professor in humor swallowed two bottles of 
nerve tonic hastily, and then entered the room 
where the class was seated. 

“Good morning. gentlemen,” he soughed, sibilantly. 
“ Our subject this morning is ‘The Humor of the Un- 
necessary Question.’ Mr. Dubkins, what is the first 
recorded version of the Unnecessary Question jest?” 

“*O Cesar,’ groaned Antony, as he bent over the 
fallen figure of the Great Roman, ‘can this be you” 
* No, you chump,’ replied the dying warrior. ‘I am a 
pin-eushion, and these hat pins vou see sticking in my 
back belong to my wife,’” replied Mr. Dubkins. 

The professor wiped the tears from his eyes, and re- 
sumed. 

* Mr. Slabsides, 
this joke?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Slabsides. “Job, suffering 
from an unusually large trouble on the back of his 
neck, calls for a plaster. ‘Does your neck hurt, 
dear?’ asked Mrs, Job. ‘Oh no,’ replied Job. ‘I only 
wanted to harness the plaster up to the donkey cart 
to see if it could draw it faster than the donkey 
does.’ ” 

“That is correct,” sighed the professor. “In later 
times, Mr. Sniffles, do we find this jest in history?” 

“Yes sir,” answered ‘Mr. Sniffles. ‘On the retreat 
from Moscow, Bourrienne asks Napoleon, ‘Is this de- 
feat, Sire?’ ‘How silly of you, Bourrienne. Of 
course not,’ retorted the emperor. ‘I find that I 
have left my collar-button on the mantelpiece at Ver- 
sailles, and I am just running home to get it.’” 

Mr. Sniffles sat down, weeping hysterically, under 
the strain, and was excused for the day, whereupon the 
professor, after administering iron pills to those who 
remained, resumed the recitation. 

“Mr. Dopehead.” he whispered, faintly, “ after con- 
sidering the fundamental principles of this style: of 
jest as outlined in my lecture, to what branch of humor 
should you say it belongs?” 

*Facetia Dementia, or. in the later vernacular. 
the Matteawan School,” replied Mr. Dopehead. 

“Ts it perennial or. simply hardy annual, Mr. 
Dizzard ?” 

“ Both, sir.” replied Mr. Dizzard. ‘ The supply is 
perennial, the example hardy annual.” 

* And it is used when, Mr. Squiggles ?” 
fessor. 

“When the humorist finds himself 
of ideas, sir.” said Mr. Squiggles. 

“In accordance with my request, Mr. Sinkers, have 
you done any laboratory work, and produced any ex- 
amples to submit to the class?” asked the professor. 

* Yes, professor,” replied Mr. Sinkers.  “ Bildad, 
on his way to the dentist’s, meets Jabbers on the way. 
‘Whither away, Bildad?’ asks Jabbers. * Dentist’s.’ 


is there any scriptural version’ of 


asked the pro- 
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HAMLET IN CATLAND 
VOICE FROM THE RAMPARTS: 
FATHER’S SPIRIT. 


WE ARE THY 


groans Bildad. * Trouble with your teethY’ asks Jab- 
bers ‘O no,’ replies Bildad. ‘ He’s going to measure 
my nose for a pair cf motor-goggles.’ ” 

The class tittered., and the professor frowned. 

“You will have to try again, Mr. Sinkers.” he said, 
sternly, “ What is the trouble with Mr. Sinkers’ joke. 
Mr. Bunkerby ' 

“It is really funny, professor.” said Mr. Bunkerby. 
“which is a violation of Rule Thirty-three, Section 
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Two, of the Art of Humor, which provides that jokes 
of this kind shall inspire the reader with an intense 
weariness, rather than with mirth.” 

“Very good, Mr. Bunkerby,” said the professor. 
“Mr. Jigsaw—” 

At this point the bell rang. 

* Dear me,” said the professor 

“No,” roared the class as it 


“Is that the bell?” 
filed hastily out. 


“That is only Mr. Caruso standing on the corner 


playing ‘ Home Sweet Home’ on a Bicycle Pump.” 
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‘| THINK YOU MIGHT LET ME HOLD ONE OF ‘EM. 


YE’RE AWFUL STINGY. WIF YER OLD TWINS.” 


A SAD SLIP 

~My dear.” said Mr. Jobley, gravely. “ it delights 
my soul to have you get so much pleasure out of our 
car, but really when you give your orders to the 
chauffeur you must be more careful of your language.” 

“Why, John—what have I said?” asked the lady, 
somewhat amazed at the implied rebuke. 

“You told the chauffeur yesterday to stop talking, 
but to get out of the car and tank up. The expression, 
my love, is crank up, not tank up, and I fear that 
James was tanked up as far as he could be at the 
moment,” said Mr. Jobley. 





i WHERE HE CAME IN 

HE gazed tenderly into her eyes as she spoke. 

“ Life,” she murmured dreamily, “is after all noth- 
ing but a romance in which we are the characters, 
moving hither and yon as the supreme Author of our 
being directs.” 

“And in the nove! of your life,” said he, tenderly, 
“ where do I come in?” 

“You?” she answered with a smile. 
let me see—one, two, three—you are Chap Seventeen.” 
THE SECOND SUIT 

BLITHERS was sitting in the window of the Cracker- 
jack Club. with his feet on the sill, gazing discon- 
tentedly out upon the avenue at the passers-by. He 
was not particularly communicative, and little Binks 
had about given up the idea of trying to get any con- 
versation out_of him, when suddenly he straightened 
up stiffly and glared wrathfully out of the window at 
a well-groomed individual who was picking his way 
across the street through the maze of motor-cars and 
other vehicles that crowded the highway. 

* Scoundrel!” he muttered, shaking his fist at the 
fast-receding figure. 

“Who is?” asked little Binks, leaning forward, and 
craning his neck to see the interesting object. “ Scoun- 
drels always interest me—where is he, and who is he?” 

“That cuss Snipperton just sliding by that cop 
there,” retorted Blithers. ‘‘ He used to be my tailor.” 

“ Why. what’s the matter with Snipperton?” asked 
little Binks. “I've always heard he was one of the 
best tailors in town.” 

“He made two suits for me last year,” growled 
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“Oh you are— . 





EVENING 


Blithers, as the object of his wrath passed out of 
sight. “The first was a dress-suit, and [ tell you, 
Binksy, it was a corker. Finest material in the 
market, silk-lined, with a velvet collar, and all that 
sort of thing, and a perfect fit.” 

“And the second?’ queried little Binks. 

“Rotten!” ejaculated Blithers. “It was a lawsuit 
to recover payment for the first. The jury brought in 
a verdict for the full amount with eleven months’ in- 
terest and costs!” 


A DESIRABLE ADDITION 
“ WE give trading-stamps with these bathing-suits,” 
said the saleslady. + 
“Well, I should sav you ought to,” returned Mrs. 
Shyley. “ Mercy met I should never think of appear- 
ing in a suit like that without something else on, even 
if it were nothing more than a stamp.” 


NOT A RECOMMENDATION 
* Anp how are these eggs?” asked Mrs. De Jay. gaz- 
ing at the contents of the crate through her lorgnettes. 
* You can’t beat ’em,” said the grocer. 
“Mercy!” eried Mrs. De Jay. ‘“ They'll never do 
for me. I want eggs that you can beat for omelettes.” 


MORE LIKE IT 
“GREAT Scott!” said Dumpleigh, from behind his 
newspaper. ‘ Here’s old Grampus gone and got mar- 
ried a, fourth time. Still looking for his affinity, | 
suppose.” 
“More likely he’s after his infinity,’ said Glad- 
heim, with a chuckle. 


A STRONG POINT 

“ARE you really fond of Wagner?” asked Higyins, 
after a musical chat with his friend Latherberry. 

“You bet I am,” returned Latherberry, enthusias- 
tically. “ Take Parsifal for instance—that’s the opera 
for me. Why there’s one intermission to it long 
enough for a fellow to go out and have a_ broiled 
lobster and a nap before the next act begins.” 























** CARELESS SHIPPERS THEM DAYS, 























IN THE PRESENCE OF 120,000 SPECTATORS WILLIAM Rk. BADGER, FLYER OF A BALDWIN TRIPLANE, LOST HIS LIFE AT CHICAGO ON AUGUST LSTH. CENTRIFUGAL 
FORCE BROKE THE PROPELLER, UPSET THE EQUILIBRIUM OF THE MACHINE, AND BADGER FELL ONE HUNDRED FEET TO THE BOTTOM OF A PIT AND BROKE HIS 
NECK. HE WAS WEALTHY AND A NOVICE AT FLYING 




















GN THE SAME DAY AT THE SAME MEET ST. CROIX JOHNSTONE, IN A MOISANT MONOPLANE, SWOOPED DOWN FROM AN ALTITUDE OF 3,500' FEET. AS THE MACHINE 
NEARED THE SURFACE OF LAKE MICHIGAN HE TRIED TO CHECK THE DESCENT BY TURNING THE RUDDER UPWARD, BUT GRAVITATION WAS IRRESISTIBLE, THE 
WINGS COLLAPSED, AND JOHNSTONE WAS DRAGGED DOWN BY THE WEIGHT OF THE ENGINE AND DROWNED 


HOW DEATH CLAIMED TWO AVIATORS IN ONE DAY 
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DAY-DREAMS 


DRAWN BY WALTER BIGGS 























The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 


Untimeliness 

Ir is a very hard fate to be the sort of 
person who is never timely. Some of us 
are dogged by the phrases, “If you had 
only been here a fortnight ago,” or “ Next 
month, of course, is the time.” After a 
lifetime of it there seems little use in 
going anywhere, since we shall be sure 
to arrive at the wrong moment. Flowers 
have always just passed their prime when 
we visit a garden, sopranos are not in 
good voice when we hear them, comedians 
have become spoiled by success and lost 
their old zest. It is amazing that, how- 
ever charming a landscape seems to us, 
there is always some one near to explain 
that it has to be seen with “lights” to 
be appreciated. 

If we are doomed forever to miss 
apexes, humanity need not be so consci- 
entious in seeing that. our doom is car- 
ried out. Even children recognize us as 
marked, and add their jot to our unhappi- 
ness by piping, “We had on our silk 
dresses yesterday.” Probably at the mo- 
ment of our birth some one exclaimed, 
“What a pity the baby didn’t come yes- 
terday—then it would have been a June 
baby.” There is always a reminder from 
some one of our bad luck. It so pricks 
the bubble of our enjoyment that we lack 
the spirit to maintain that we do not like 
things at their best, that we see virtues 
in their lesser states which the majority 
are unable to discern. It is unaccounted, 
for inconveniences such as these that send 
one hurrying to a belief in reincarnation. 
It would be the greatest comfort to think 
that a grandmother who had never been 
punctual was working out her punishment 
in us. We would suffer more willingly 
if we could explain, with noble patience, 
that the distinguished, if difficult, old 
lady experienced great relief at our ex- 
piation of her little drawback. Some such 
reason would: be infinitely preferable to 
appearing as we now do, just ridiculously 
inopportune, and stupidly ahead, or sillily 
behind, but never sufficiently intelligent to 
be present at the one and only moment. 


The Oldest Inhabitant 
The oldest inhabitant remembers such 
dull things. It is depressing to think that 
a person who has lived to be a hundred 
has been struck by nothing as much as 





rises and falls in the temperature, with 
perhaps some slight attention given to 
floods and droughts. There is almost the 
deduction to be made that dullness in- 
duces longevity, and this plunges us at 
once into fear of an early death for our- 
selves, or, worse still, a self-revealing ripe 
old age. Oldest inhabitants are invaria- 
bly the objects of congratulation, reigning 
sovereigns sometimes sending complimen- 
tary telegrams when a hundred and one 
is attained, while neighbors and friends 
rally around the ancient creatures on all 
possible occasions. Strangers drive from 
great distances just to look at such ex- 
treme age, and the appalling old parties 
make a living out of their long-continued 
triviality. Though it must be honestly 
confessed that the writer has never known 
a centenarian personally—and a certain 
feeling of thankfulness is mingled with 
the confession—the papers quoting them 
as they do on every possible occasion 
leaves little doubt of their uncommon 
dullness. To have seen a hundred years 
pass and remain at the end of it naught 
but a breathing barometer—there is a 
sadness in the exhibition. As a believer 
in the charm of human existence, one is 
glad that the thing does not _hap- 
pen more frequently. The old souls give 
to the anxiously listening public solemn 
words of advice as to the wisest course 
in diet. One attributes his great achieve- 
ment in the art of continued respiration 
to the use of oatmeal, and another to the 
abstention from all cereals. How can 
they be anything but heartily embarrassed 
at thus confessing to a pride in maintain- 
ing for a century what ought to have 


bored them to extinction in a week? One 
hundred years of eating cereals and 


1watehing the thermometer!—we blush for 
them if they do not blush for themselves. 


Authority 

Nothing could be more all-round com- 
fortable than the inability of authorities 
to agree. From their libraries and labora- 
tories they charmingly pronounce the last 
word, and never is the last word the same 
as it issues forth from differing sources. 
This is just as we would have it. No 
other arrangement would permit us the 
dogmatism dear to our hearts. We base 





our beliefs on our preferences, and then 
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TWO KINGS AND A QUEEN 


THE KING OF SPAIN, KING MANUEL OF PORTUGAL, AND HIS MOTHER, TAKEN ON 


THE STEPS OF A LONDON HOTEL. 


THE TWO LATTER, OF COURSE, ARE ROYALTIES 


ONLY BY COURTESY. - 
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find an authority to back us—whose 
preferences have been so strong that he 
has unearthed facts to prove their unas- 
sailability. Clasping his conclusions to 
us, we bathe in that agreeable sensation 
of confronting the world, invulnerable be- 
cause of the chip on our shoulder. Those 
whose preferences are the opposite of 
ours have the simple task of finding an 
opposing authority, and, thus armed, 
neither feels the slightest need of proof. 
Proof would be but so much unnecessary 
weight when naming our authority, and 
glaring invinecibly is all that is required. 
It°may be that the authorities themselves 
enjoy our unquestioning adherence. If 
so, the situation is, indeed, amicable. 
We do not want anything on which to 
build our beliefs; what we wish is a 
name with which to cap them, a name so 
big that it will snuff out opposition. 
Opposition necessitates an inspection of 
our forces, and we do not like that. Mar- 


shaling our thoughts is a bothersome 
business. An expert’s name fits in with 


our requirements. We smile complacent- 
ly at the inability of our adversary to 
refute the prestige of the great name, 
knowing the while our own ability to 
build up a logical argument on which to 
place honestly the expert’s ultimatum. 
This does not disturb us. We feel that 
to be vague about everything but the final 
asseveration is a state wholly compatible 
with normal man. The substitution of 
vagueness for processes fairly strength- 
ens us in our opinions. If we believe a 
thing without knowing why, it resembles 
predestination, or an act of Providence, 
and we are not only surprisingly right, 
we are inspired. The proof of it is that 
the same ray of light illumined the mind 
of our authority. 


Plowman Frost 


Ir is a well-known fact that water in 
the act of freezing expands considerably, 
and with a. force that is irresistible. It 
is the freezing of water in their crevices 
and pores that causes the rocks to be grad- 
ually worn down and “ weathered,” as it 
is called, into soil. It is this also which 
is continually reducing the soil to finer 
fragments, breaks up hard clogs, and mel- 
lows the ground. 

Fall plowing or spading assists this 
effect by breaking up the compact soil 
into lumps, which are further broken into 
small particles. As water and air can 
act only upon the surface of these par- 
ticles, it is clear that, the smaller they 
are, the more surface is exposed to the 
weather, and the soil is made soluble. 

If a block of hard soil of twelve cubic 
inches is exposed to the weather, eight 
hundred and thirty-four square inches 
only are affected; if it is broken up into 
cubes of one inch, however, ten thousand 
three hundred and sixty-eight square inch- 
es are exposed to these beneficial influ- 
ences; and the amount affected increases 
as the soil is further broken up. 

This fact shows how greatly the effect 
of frost benefits the soil, and, therefore, 
how necessary it is that the land should 
be fall plowed and opportunity given 
for this beneficial action of the weather. 





Atolls 


It is shown by the investigations con- 
ducted by scientific expeditions to the 
Pacific Islands that there is a slow eleva- 
tion going on there, which, by lifting the 


reefs gradually above the waves, pre- 
serves them from erosion at the top, and 
enables vegetation and certain animal 


forms of a terrestrial character to exist 
there. This is quite in opposition to Dar- 
win’s idea that the atolls were formed by 
the gradual submergence of small islands, 
and that the coral insects built up en- 
circling reefs as the islands sank. 

Recent reports show that the elevation 
of the islands is a general phenomenon, 
but variable in amount, some islands ris- 
ing rapidly and others very slowly. 

Both the flora and the fauna of these 
islands are confined to a very few species, 
although, seen from a distance, some of 
them appear very rich in vegetation. 





Wall Colors and Light 


In painting or papering thé walls of a 
room the question often arises what color 
reflects the most and what the least light? 
Recent experiments in Germany gave the 
following results: Dark blue reflects 6% 
per cent. of the light falling upon it; dark 
green about 10 per cent.; pale red a little 
more than 16 per cent.; dark yellow, 20 
per cent.; pale blue, 30 per cent.; pale 
yellow, 40 per cent.; pale green, 461, per 
cent.; pale orange, nearly 55 per cent.; 
pale white, 70 per cent. Glossiness and 
varnish increase the amount of light re- 
flected. 

















A Word to 
Housewives 


from the spotless kitchens 
of America’s greatest 
pure food factories. 


Post 
Toasties 


Present 
a particularly pleasing 
food made from ripe white 
Indian Corn, rolled into 
fluffy bits, then toasted to 
a toothsome brown. 


This convenient table 
dainty is ready to serve 
direct from the package. 


For breakfast, lunch or 
supper, Post Toasties 
served with cream and 
sugar, add to the pleasure 
of the meal. 


Many charming dishes 
are made by combining 
Toasties with various 
kinds of fruit, cooked or 
uncooked. 


“The Memory Lingers” 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 




















By Franklin Escher 


THE BUSINESS SIGNFICANCE OF AN “AVERAGE” CROP 


ARN R: AG - results are not pleasing to 
e! American. Having 
raaied a new high level in some- 
thing one year, it hurts us if we 
are not able to duplicate it the next. 
\) Retrogression, even though it be 
only back to the average, is abhor- 
rent to the national temperament. 

It is a trait which makes for 
progress, but at times it also makes for disappoint- 
ment where no real cause for disappointment exists. 
Last year, for example, we raised the greatest crops 
in our history. This year we set out to do the same 
thing over again, but- ran into a drought which so hurt 
the growing cereal crops that production will be merely 
average, At once a doleful chorus is raised. The 
crops are not going to be as large as last year’s, so 
how is it going to be possible to do any business? That 
the vield promises to be well up to the average of 

ecent years is of no account. Last year we raised 
3.100 million bushels of corn, while this year’s yield 
will be only 2,600 million bushels. Back to within 
“G5 million bushels of the average of the past ten years! 
Surely there is reason there “for the gravest appre- 
hension. 

Much of this comment comes from the pens of crop 
" expe ‘rts whose Western travels have been limited 
by the Pocono Mountains, but that, unfortunately, 
doesn’t prevent the spread of the idea that crop condi- 
tions are very much worse than they actually are. 
After all that has been said about ‘crop failure,” in- 
deed, it will come as a surprise to a good many people 
that the recently issued government crop report indi- 
cated crops for this season quite up to the average 
of recent years. For corn, for instance, the ten-year 
average stands at 2.555 million bushels as against an 
indicated yield for this season of 2,620 million bushels, 
or wheat the ten-year average is 676 million bushels, 
while the indicated yield for this year is but twelve 
million bushels less. Oats, it is true, show a substan- 
tial reduction, and the hay crop is short, but what has 
been lost in these lines will be more than made up 
by the tremendous vield of cotton. Cotton acreage is 
the largest in our history, and fer the growth of that 
staple weather conditions have been almost ideal. 
With the gathering in of the crop well under way, it 
is becoming increasingly plain that the yield of cotton 
is going to be very large. There may not be much 
consolation to the Minnesota farmer whose spring 
wheat has been half burned up, in the fact that cotton 
production is likely to reach record figures, but in the 
business significance of the crops as a whole it makes 
all the difference in the world. 

For the crops as a whole, this year, are going to be 
quite sufficient for the country’s needs. The stimulus 
to business which it had been hoped a repetition of 
last season’s big harvest would give is not going to 
materialize, but that in itself, certainly, is no cause 
for pessimism. Another nine-billion-dollar harvest 
would have been a great thing for the country, with- 
out doubt, but just why the fact that we are not to 
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have another record-breaking crop this year is any 
warrant for the adjustment “of the blue glasses it is 
hard to see. The country has done mighty well in 
other years when the crops have been smaller than 
this year’s promise to be. Abundance, after all, is 
purely a relative term. Sufliciency of supply depends 
upon extent of demand. And this year’s demand, 
without doubt, is going to be less than last year’s or 
that of the year before. The country is on a different 
basis. Trade is quiet; on every hand the indications 
of economy are to be seen. Less wheat per capita is 
consumed at such times—the demand for meat is 
lessened. That means that not so much corn and hay 
is needed to feed live stock. Throughout the entire list 
of agricultural products the lessened demand makes 
itself felt. 

It is fortunate that this is so: were it not, prices 
would soar, As it is, maintenance of food prices at 
high levels is one of the unfortunate consequences of 
#n average crop. Repetition of last year’s big harvests 
would have brought about appreciable reduction in 
the cost of living; crops like those in sight mean that 
for another year at least prices are bound to be main- 
tained, 

Railroad earnings will not be what they would have 
been had early-season promise been fulfilled, but so 
far as the big ‘trunk lines are concerned, there seems 
every reason to believe that the crops in sight will 
furnish plenty of tonnage. In certain sections of the 
country, it is true, particularly in’ the spring-wheat 
belt, the drought has worked havoe with the growing 
crops; but such damage is largely local and cannot 
exert much of an effect on the total earnings of the 
hig lines. Where the strain will come is on the smaller 
roads situated wholly or in large part in those sections 
of the country where the drought has been most 
severe. Earnings there are bound to fall off sharply. 
By the big roads which cover a lot of territory these 
sectional disturbances will not be so severely felt, but 
some of the smaller lines whose revenue comes largely 
from the affected districts are sure to be hard hit. 
There is no reason to believe that the great granger 
roads such as St. Paul and Chicago and North- 
western and the Hill lines will suffer any such 
loss of traffic as to endanger dividends, but it 
would not be difficult to name a number of small 
lines which are likely to find themselves in an uncom- 
fortable position. 

New railroad construction, in consequence, is likely 
to be on a smaller scale. Smaller tonnage of agri- 
cultural products means lessened earnings, ‘and a time 
when earnings are falling off, even though it is from 
the high level established as the result of a succession 
of record-breaking crops, is never a time when. new 
construction projects are set under way. It is up in 
the Northwest that most of the new railroad building 
is going on, and it is just in that section of the coun- 
try that the railroads will feel most keenly the differ- 
ence between last year’s record-breaking and_ this 
year’s average tonnage of agricultural products. As 
a consequence, and until such roads as Northern Pa- 





cific and St. Paul and Great Northern see how they 
are coming out on the year’s business, they are apt 
to hold back on present plans for the extension of 
their lines. That is no calamity, but it is something 
which must be taken into account in figuring the 
prospective earnings of the companies which supply 
the materials used in railroad-extension work. 

Industrial earnings, indeed. depend to a great ex- 
tent upon railroad prosperity; and, with the railway 
outlook as “spotty” as it is, it is’ plain enough that 
the profits of a good many manufacturing establish- 
ments, particularly those which depend upon the rail- 
roads for their orders. are not going to be particularly 
large. Average crops mean average tonnage, and under 
the circumstances the railroads will hardly spend any 
very great amount of money, for new cars “and locomo- 
tives and other equipment. There is bound, of course, 
to be a certain amount of buying by the railroads in 
preparation for crop-moving : but in years of average 
crops it is very much less than in “ big” years like 
1906 and 1910, when available rolling-stock is insuffi- 
cient to handle tonnage offered, ahd large additiona! 
amounts of equipment have to be ordered. The car 
companies and the many other manufacturing concerns 
affiliated with them are bound to feel the difference 
between this year and last. 

The companies which depend directly upon orders 
placed by the railroads are, however, by no means the 
only ones which will feel the effect of the cutting down 
of the crops. As a result of the extraordinary pros- 
perity of the farmer during the past few years, a 
number of important industries have been developed 
on the basis of a purchasing power in the agricultural 
sections far above normal. 

A further important consideration in connection with 
this year’s average crops is that the danger of disturb- 
ance incident to “ crop-moving ” is greatly lessened. 
The Eastern banks, this year, it is true, appear to be 
well fortified with cash reserves held both here and 
abroad, but the position of the interior institutions is 
more in doubt, and demands upon them to finance a 
very large crop might easily have resulted in disturb- 
ance. It is a fact, too, that in many sections of the 
country there has never been any real liquidation of 
the rather strained position brought about by the land 
speculation of two summers ago, and that another 
“bumper” crop would surely have started the flame 
up again. With things as they are, the banks out in 
the crop country will be able to put their house once 
more in order, and bring about that reduction in loans 
on land which ought to have been made long ago. 

Taking them by and large, therefore, this year’s 
crops are neither such as to arouse any great degree 
of enthusiasm nor to cause any great degree of pessi- 
mism. The stimulus to trade promised in brilliant early- 
season crop prospects is not going to materialize, but. 
on the other hand, there is being gathered in a harvest 
well up to the average and quite sufficient for the coun- 
try’s needs. In an average year such as this is evi- 
dently going to be, an average crop fits into the scheme 
of things better, perhaps, than a record crop. 
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EFFECTS OF THE REFUGEES, UNGUARDED IN THE STREETS 





A GENERAL VIEW OF THE BURNED DISTRICT 


CONSTANTINOPLE’S $40,000,000 FIRE 
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Ne 30 Horse-Power Five-Passenger wy 
je) Fore-Door Touring Car— $900 Sy 
AS MONTH ago we made the first an- | en 
( nouncement of this car. Our prediction came ali 
ES true. The entire industry sat up and had a AS 
Cc good look. The day of that announcement dealers =A: 
a wired from almost every section of the country. They a/easte 
a\ came to the factory in droves. Agents that last season 
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bought 100 cars this year contracted for 150 and 200. The dealers ay 
from the metropolitan centers advanced their orders in proportion. =n 
Others that formerly contracted for 1000 cars signed up for 1500 for ARE 
1912. In one week we signed up nearly 8000 cars. One of our deal- 
: ers alone takes more cars than most manufacturers turn out in a 
== year. For the coming season eighteen hundred dealers throughout Be 
America will handle the Overland line. 
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EA A= This car is now ready for demonstration. If the step this new car is. it is doubtful if any one ever ex- = 

ies FS ~ Overland dealer in your town hasn’t received one he will pected so much in an automobile for such a small price. = = 
=e 4" 7= in a few days. Wait and see it. To fully understand We urge upon anyone who feels at all doubtful about = = 
= ade the exceptional value of this car you have but to compare this statement to take the announcement of any other = = 
= 7 S= it with what the entire market has to offer for 1912. standard maker and see what he has to offer. Just make = 
RCIBE Study the specifications below carefully. In what other a few straight comparisons. Take any other car—com- = 
=< WE car will you find such value at such a price? What ma- pare the wheel base—the size of the motor—the body— = 
= i chine under $1250 can you line up against this and item the design—the finish—the seating capacity. See if you = 


can purchase this car below $1250. And go further than 
that—find out how the other cars are made and what 
they are made of. This will reveal some interesting 
facts about the economical manufacturing strength of the 
Overland organization. 


for item see so much for so little money. When you stop 
to consider the fine, thorough construction—the heavy 
drop forgings—the pressed steel frame—the selective 
transmission fitted with F. & S. annular bearings (which 
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the most expensive cars in the world use)—the 30 horse- Our 1912 catalogue is now off the press. It explains = 
aS |= power motor, the big wheel base, the fore-door body exactly why no other maker in the business can produce 
= = with door handles and all levers inside the car, you can this car to sell at this price without losing money. = 
= better realize what an actual advanced manufacturing Write for a copy today. 





SPECIFICATIONS OF MODEL 59 =(= 
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EY SIE Wheel base, 106 inches; body, five- Dual, Splitdorf magneto and batteries; Detachable; frame, pressed steel ; = 
= + passenger fore-door touring; motor, front axle, drop forged I-section; rear finish, Overland blue; equipment, = Ss 
HS = 4x44; horse-power, 30; transmission, axle, semi-floating; wheels, artillery three oil lamps, two gas lamps and = 





selective, three speed and reverse, F. wood, 12-1'% inchspokes, 12 bolts each generator; tools, complete set; price, 
& S. annular ball bearings; ignition, wheel; tires, 32x3% inches Quick $900. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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30 H. P. Five-Pas er 
Touring Car, $900 
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A new portrait of Fritz: Scheff, who will appear early John Mason as Dr. Seelig in Augustus Louise Gunning in ‘‘ The Balkan Prin- 
this season in a new production called “‘ The Duchess” Thomas’s play, “As a Man Thinks” -cess,”’ in which she will tour this season 
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An unpublished photograph of Forbes Robertson and his wife (Gertrude Elliott) at their country home in England 
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Electricity from the Stars 


AmonG the earliest ideas of mankind 
concerning the stars was the popular be- 
lief that they exercised some mysterious 
power over the inhabitants of the earth. 
‘This notion gave rise to astrology, whose 
superstitious practices still find votaries 
even in highly civilized countries. The 
advance of science long ago put an end 
to astrological fancies in the minds of 
well-informed people. 

We know, for instance, that if the law of 
gravitation prevails, as we have reason to 
believe it does, among the stars, then every 
star, in proportion to its mass and its 
distance, exercises an attractive influence 
upon the earth, and, of course, upon every 
inhabitant of the earth. These attrac- 
tions, however, are necessarily so slight 
that we have, as yet, no means of detect- 
ing them. 

In some respects, however, the influence 
of the stars can be measured. The heat 
that comes from some of them has been 
thought sufficient to affect delicate ther- 
mopiles exposed to their radiation, al- 
though this is held, in some quarters, 
still to be open to question. 

Experiments conducted in Ireland, if 
they are to be trusted, reveal a distinct 
electromotive force exercised by the stars. 
Using a reflecting telescope of two feet 
aperture to concentrate the star rays, 
and a sensitive electrometer to note their 
influence, the experimenters had reason 
to believe that they were able not only to 
detect, but to measure, the electromotive 
force of both stars and planets. 

To Venus, for example, they ascribed a 
force of about seventeen one-hundredths 
of a volt, and to Jupiter a force of at 
least three one-hundredths of a _ volt. 
In the case of Jupiter only a part of the 
planet’s light fell upon the electrom- 
eter, so that the experimenters inferred 
that his entire electric influence must be 
much greater than that stated. Sirius, 
which appears to us as the brightest of 
the fixed stars, showed a force amounting 
to two one-hundredths of a volt. 





The Eye of the Cat 


Tue pupil of a cat’s eye ordinarily ap- 
pears as a long, narrow oval, or a straight, 
vertical black line. The animal seems to 
be looking through mere slits in the iris 
of its eye, especially when it faces the 
light. In semi-darkness the pupil widens 
into a beautiful oval. One is accustomed 
to regard the narrowness of the pupil as 
the distinguishing peculiarity of the eyes 
of cats. All animals of the cat family 
share this peculiarity. Yet the natural 
shape of the pupil of the cat’s eye is 
cireular. 

By varying the quantity of light enter- 
ing the eyes experimenters have seen the 
pupils of the eyes of cats and tigers 
change from straight lines to perfect cir- 
cles, and while under the influence of 
atropine, which suspends for a time the 
muscular control of the eye, they are al- 
ways circular. 

The normal form of the cat’s pupil is 








GET POWER 


The Supply Comes From Food. 


If we get power from food why not strive 
to get all the power we can? That is only 
possible by use of skilfully selected food 
be exactly fits the requirements of the 

ody. . 
Fue fuel makes a poor fire, and a poor 
fire is not a good steam producer. 

“From not knowing how to select the 
right food to fit my needs I suffered griev- 
ously for a long time from stomach 
troubles,” writes a lady from a little town 
in Missouri. 

“It seemed as if I would never be able to 
find out the sort of food that was best for me. 
Hardly anything that I could eat would stay 
on my stomach. Every attempt gave me 
heartburn, and filled my stomach with gas. 
I got thinner and thinner, until I literally 
became a living skeleton, and in time was 
compelled to keep to my bed. 

““A few months ago I was persuaded to 
try Grape-Nuts food, and it had such good 
effect from the very beginning that I have 
kept up its use ever since. I was surprised 
at the ease with which I digested it. It 
proved to be just what I needed. 

“All my unpleasant symptoms, the heart- 
burn, the inflated feeling which gave me 
so much pain, disappeared. My weight 
gradually increased from 98 to 116 pounds, 
my figure rounded out, my strength came 
back, and I am now able to do my house- 
work and enjoy_it. Grape-Nuts food did 
it.’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

A ten days’ trial will show anyone some 
facts about food. 

Read the little book “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. +*, 





then the same as that of the human pupil, 
but when submitted to the influence of 
light its behavior differs. In a bright 
light our pupils become very small circles, 
while those of a cat turn into ovals or 
narrow slits. The general effect is the 
same in either case, namely, to diminish 
the quantity of light passing into the eye. 

In the larger animals of the eat family, 
such as tigers, the pupil sometimes be- 
haves exactly like a human pupil, and 
when brightly illuminated contracts into 
a minute circle instead of becoming linear. 
In the case of domestic cats, the older the 
animal, the more frequently does the pu- 
pil assume a circular form. 

It has been said that so long as there 
is a cat near it is not necessary that 
one should consult a watch or a clock 
to ascertain the time, since the animal’s 
eyes will furnish the desired information. 
The first European to learn of the use 
of the cat as a time-indicator is said to 
have been the Frenchman Hue, who has 
left us an account of how he was initiated 
into the mystery. 

M. Hue and a party of friends had set 
out to visit a mission in China situated 
at quite a distance from the French head- 
quarters. On the road they met a young 
Chinaman, who joined the party. Some 
question arising as to the correct time, 
this new-comer ventured to suggest that it 
might easily be ascertained had he a cat. 
The “harmless, necessary ” animal being 
obtained, the young Chinese took the cat 
into his arms, pushed up its eyelids with 
his hand, and asked the Frenchman to 
look at them, at the same time volunteer- 
ing the information that it was not yet 
noon. In explanation the Chinese pointed 
out that the pupils of a cat’s eyes grow 
gradually narrower up to twelve noon, 
when they become scarcely perceptible 
lines, drawn perpendicularly across the 
eye, and that after that dilation recom- 
mences. 





The Strength of Rings 


SomE elaborate calculations, backed by 
experiments, have been made to determine 
the “breaking strength” of rings. It 
appears that a ring of ductile material 
like malleable iron will be pulled out into 
the form of a long link before it breaks, 
and that the ultimate strength of the ring 
is virtually independent of its diameter. 

Fracture finally occurs as the result 
of almost pure tension, and the resist- 
ance to breaking is a little less than 
twice that of a rod of the same cross-sec- 
_tion subjected to a straight pull. As the 
ring increases in diameter there appears 
to be a slight approach toward equality, 
with double the strength of a bar. Thus 
a three-inch ring, made of three-quarter- 
inch iron, broke at 191% tons; a four-inch 
ring at 19.9 tons, and a six-inch ring at 
20 tons, the strength of a bar of the same 
metal being 1014 tons. 





The Light of a Firefly 


Tue statement that the light of fire- 
flies and other phosphorescent animals 
is produced without any sensible degree 
of heat has often been repeated without 
any information as to the quantity of 
heat that would be required to produce a 
similar amount of heat by artificial 
methods. This information is supplied by 
Professor McIntosh. He says that a tem- 
perature approaching 2,000 degrees Fahr- 
enheit would be necessary to make a 
light equivalent to that emitted by an 
ordinary firefly. The enormous waste of 
energy in all industrial methods of pro- 
ducing light is a matter of common 
knowledge, and the example of the fire- 
fly remains unimitated by man. The 
very simplicity of the mechanism em- 
ployed by pature in phosphorescent ani- 
mals is baffling. 





England’s Gold-fields 


A Frencn author, M. Lozé, has again 
brought up the question of the probable 
duration of the British coal-fields. As- 
suming that the prosperity and power of 
Great Britain depend upon her supply of 
coal, he thinks that “the end of 
Britain” is due within the present cen- 
tury. He fixes the date 1950 for the com- 
plete exhaustion of the attainable supply 
of coal in the British isles. 

To this statement reply is made that 
Monsieur Lozé has failed to take account 
of recent investigations proving that 
mining can be economically carried on at 
much greater depths than 2,000 feet— 
the limit assumed by the French author— 
and consequently the British coal supply 
will last indefinitely longer than his cal- 
culation shows. 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. «*s 
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bottled beers has been earned by Anheuser- 
Busch for “‘The Old Reliable’’ 


Budweiser 


It’s impossible to improve upon its Quality and Purity, because 
it is brewed only from the best materials and thoroughly aged 
in the largest storage cellars in the world. Its mildness and low 
percentage of alcohol makes it friends everywhere. 











Bottled only (with corks or crown caps) at the 
euser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis, Mo. 














The Space Isn’t All 


Wher, an advertiser goes into the Surface Cars of New York 
City he buys far more than the regulation size space —11x21 inches. 
He buys the full confidence of the greatest buying public concen- 
trated in any one spot on earth. 

This confidence goes to the advertiser from the beginning. It 
is exactly the same as if he became a member of a high-grade 
business association which could afford him exclusive privileges and 
advantages which he could procure in no other society of its kind. 


Please don’t lose sight of that peculiar, but powerful, advan- 
tage when you consider your advertising. It was earned and is 
possessed by New York City Surface Car Advertising, as a 
medium, because nothing of a questionable or objectionable nature 
is ever permitted to be advertised in the Surface Cars of New 
York City. The public knows that—and acts accordingly. 


We have the exclusive control and sale of the advertising 
space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
Fifth Avenue Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 
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Poison Lore 


GreEEK mythology tells of certain sor- 
cerers “in the far North,” who were known 
as “children of the sun,” that possessed 
a deep knowledge of poisonous herbs. 
Of these, the most familiar is, of course, 
"fecate, who communicated her kuowledge 
of the drugs to her daughter, Medea. 

The Egyptians appear to have been ac- 
quainted with what is commonly called 
“ prussie acid,” the most deadly of poi- 
sons. Jt is held that they distilled it from 
certain plants and trees, notably ‘the 
peach. In the Louvre there is an ancient 
Egyptian papyrus from which the follow- 
ing has been deciphered: ‘ Pronounce not 
the name of [. A. O. under the penalty of 
the peach.” This has been supposed to be 
a death warning to those who might be 
tempted to reveal mysteries in connection 
with the religious rites of the priests. 

The Romans probably learned of prussic 
acid from the Egyptians. History has it 
that in the reign of Tiberius a Roman 
knight accused of treason drank poison 
and immediately fell dead at the feet of 
the senators, a significant circumstance, 
inasmuch as no other poison has the al- 
most instantaneous effect of prussie acid. 

In Greece poison was the favorite 
method of capital punishment and of sui- 
cide. Valerius Maximus relates that he 
saw a “woman of quality in the island 
of Ceos, who, having lived happily for 
ninety years, obtained leave to take a 
poisonous draught, lest by living longer 
she should happen to have a change in 
her good fortune.” 

Nieander, of Colophon, 204-138 B.c., 
wrote the earliest works on the subject 
of poisons. In one treatise he described 
the effects of snake venom; in another he 
considered the properties of opium, hen- 
bane, certain fungi, colehicum, aconite, 
and contium, and recommended antidotes 
for them. 

Dioseorides, 40-90 A.p., deseribed the 
effects of cantharides, sulphate of copper, 
mereury, lead, and arsenic. He classified 
poisons under three heads: animal poisons, 
poisons from plants, and mineral poisons. 

Poison lore was for many years a for- 
hidden topic. Galen, in his work on an- 
tidotes, remarks that the only authors 
who dared treat of the subject were 
Orpheus, Theologus, Morus, Mendesius the 
younger, Heliodorus, Aratus, and a few 
others. Unfortunately, none of their 
treatises is in existence. 

The sacred writings of India show that 
the art of poisoning was employed for pur- 
poses of suicide, robbery, and private jus- 
tice; and we learn from them that the 
original eattle poisoners lived in India. 
The Asiaties knew arsenic, aconite, opium, 
and other poisons. 

The ancient Hebrews were acquainted 
with certain poisons, and “ vosch” and 
“chema” seem to have been the words 
used to designate in general terms all 
poisons. 

The deaths of Socrates, Demosthenes, 
Hannibal, and Cleopatra testify to the 
pharmaceutical knowledge of the ancients. 

Professional poisoners arose early in 
our era. It is recorded that Agrippina 
(A.D. 26) refused to eat apples at the 
table of her father-in-law, Tiberius, 
through fear of poison. The notorious 
Loeusta flourished in that epoch. It is 
charged that she supplied with appropri- 
ate directions the poison by which Agrip- 
pina rid herself of Claudius. She also 
furnished the poison that was adminis- 
tered to Britannicus, by order of Nero. 
This crime was committed in quite a con- 
ventional manner. The Romans were accus- 
tomed to drink hot-water at table, but 
the same temperature did not appeal to 
all. . A slave offered hot water to Britan- 
nieus. “Too hot.” he remarked. The 
slave added cold water. Britannicus 
drank, gasped once or twice, and died. 
The cold water was poisoned either with a 
evanide or with prussiec acid. 


Diamonds from Sugar 


ly can be stated with perfect truth that 
a lump of sugar may be turned into dia- 
monds. Not all the substance of the 
sugar. of course, will enter into the com- 
position of the gem, but only the carbon 
that it contains. Sugar consists of car- 
bon united with oxygen: and hydrogen. 

The carbon can be easily separated out. 
and in certain experiments for the produc- 
tion of diamonds this sugar carbon has 
been employed. The diamonds so pro- 
duced were. of course, very small and des- 
titute of commercial value, but still they 
are real diamonds, and the chemical result 
achieved would be no greater intrinsically 
if they were as large as the Koh-i-nur. 

The hope has often been held out that 
an improvement in the process of manu- 
facturing diamonds may be effected where- 
by the necessity of dissolving the carbon 
in molten iron may be dispensed with. 
and the required combination of great 
pressure with great heat may be brought 





A bottle full 
of quality and 
% glass full of 
>» Shappy 
goodness 
that is a delight 


to the eye and a 
joy to the palate. 


Ask for it at the Club, 
Cafe or Buffet. Insist 
on Blatz. Correspon- 
dence invited direct. 
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MONKS WIN RIGHT 
TO CHARTREUSE 


United States Supreme Court Favors 
Carthusian Order in Fight to Protect 
Secret of its Liqueur. 

By a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court the Carthusian monks, who 
make the celebrated liqueur known as Char- 
treuse, have won their fight against the 
Cusenier Company, a New York corporation, 
to prevent the latter from using the trade- 
mark and other indicia of the monks’ prod- 
uct in the sale of a similar cordial in this 
country. The Cusenier Company acts as 
agent for the French liquidator, Mons. Henri 
Lecontier, appointed by the French court to 
take possession of the property of the monks 
in France under the Associations act of 1901. 

Following the forcible removal from their 
monastery, near Voiron, in the Department 
of Isere, in France, the monks took their 
liqueur manufacturing secret with them and 
set up a factory in Tarragona, in Spain, and 
there have continued to manufacture the 
cordial, importing from France such herbs 
as were needed for the purpose: 

The French liquidator, it 1s alleged, under- 
took to make a cordial identical with or 
closely resembling the monks’ product. 

In about all substantial details the claims 
of the monks have been upheld, except that 
the defendant company has not been held 
in contempt. Justice Hughes wrote the de- 
cision, The jurisdiction of the Circuit 
Court was upheld. It was also set forth 
that the monks’ non-use of the trade-mark 
did not constitute abandonment and that the 
French law affecting it could not have any 
extra-territorial effect as far as this country 
was concerned, and that the mon’ s have an 
exclusive right to the use of the word Char- 
treuse in the sale of their product in the Unit- 
ed States.—N.Y. Herald, June 20,1911. .*, 
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DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 











As A. LC. P. Visitors FIND THEM. 


Hundreds of Babies have been Saved and Mothers Restored to 
Health by the A. I. C. P. HOW MANY WILL YOU HELP? 


Don’t ignore the generous impulse to give until it is too late. 


WHERE SMILES AND FRESH AIR 









A Family “ Playground” in the New York Tenement District. 


"THOUSANDS of babies and nursing mothers are too sick to be taken to our 
fresh-air homes, Sea Breeze, Junior Sea Breeze and Caroline Rest. 
therefore, care for them in their tenement homes. 


$5.00 


will buy 
pure milk 
for a sick 
baby for 


a month. 


$10.00 
will 
restore a 
nursing 
mother to 


health. 


We must, 





As A. I. C. P. Nurses LEAVE THEM. 





Jimmie Needs New 


The A. I. C. P. knows of thousands of n 
it spent for shoes alone nearly $7,000. 


Shoes for School 


He hasn't been wearing any during vacation because the pair he wore to school last year are now soleless. Teacher 
won't allow him inside the school barefooted. Father earns hardly enough, after paying the rent 
bare necessities of life for Jimmie’s brothers and sisters. This distressing combination of circumstances threatens Jimmie’s education. 
How would you like to have your children go to school or work in Jimmie’s shoes ? 

and deserving boys and girls who must have shoes for school. Last year 


a few rooms, to buy the 
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about by some such operation as squeezing 
the carbon between red-hot metal plates. | 





WON’T YOU HELP JIMMIE? 


The Shoe that Jimmie Lef and Those He Received. 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 


mal A SUGGESTION : 


Have a lawn party 
or a children’s fair 
to help these poor 
families. Write tor 
literature. 


Send gifts to 
R. S. MINTURN, 
re: 


‘asurer 
Room 242 
105 East 22nd St. 
NEW YORK 
United Charities Bldg. 








R. FULTON CUTTING, President 
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Sponge-fishing in the Bahamas 


From October until July the sponging 
-season in the Bahamas is in full swing. 
There are several thousand men and boys 
engaged in the fishery, each schooner ear- 
rying a crew of from five to seven. The 
sponges are found all over the banks, 
which vary in depth from two to four 
fathoms. 

Arrived on the ground, the small boats, 
of which each schooner carries two or 
three, put off, manned each by two men, 
one of whom sculls, while the other, 
armed with a thirty-foot pole, bearing at 
the end a double hook, lies extended over 
the bow. and examines the bottom through 
a “sponge-glass,” or bucket with a glass 
bottom. Laying this upon the surface, he 
sees everything below as. clearly as if no 
water intervened. 

The sponges when found are hooked up, 
and as soon as the schooner’s deck is 
filled she sails away to a “ ranche,” where 
she deposits her evil-smelling load in a 
“erawl,” or enclosure of wattles in shal- 
low water, where it remains for a couple 
of weeks. during which the crew are fish- 
ing for a fresh cargo. 

On their return, all hands enter the 
crawl and beat out the now rotted fleshy 
parts of the sponges, which, when first 
gathered, present the appearance of round 
masses of dark India-rubber, freely per- 
forated. 

When the fleshy part has been thorough- 
lv removed, and the marketable skeleton 
washed, the heap is laid on shore in a 
secluded spot, and the schooner starts 
again for the sponge-banks. At length, 
when enough sponges have been gathered 
and cleaned to load the vessel, they are 
sorted by the crew into glove, reef, lamb’s- 
wool, grass. ete., each kind is separately 
strung in rings of from one to two dozen. 

In this way they are sold at auction 
in the sponge exchange, when the first 
step of the preparation for the consumer 
is carried out by the sponge merchants. 
The sponges are exposed to the sun to 
improve the color. They are then clipped 
and all irregularities and pieces of shell 
or rock are removed. 





The Flying Squirrel 


Tue different species of small mammals 
known as flying squirrels have but one 
common feature—the membrane which 
unites their claws and acts as parachute. 
In the last century the best known of the 
species were abundant in northern Eu- 
rope, Seandinavia, and Lapland. They 
are seen now in Siberia, two species 
are found in Japan and in the north of 
America, and another species abounds in 
the south of China and in India. 

The Australian flying squirrel is a 
night rover and an eater of insects, birds’ 
eggs, and bayberries. It has whitish fur 
tinged with red, five long, finger-like 
claws, and a bushy tail, with a tip that 
serves as a rudder when the squirrel 
flies, by means of which it hangs on trees 
whose smooth, slippery bark makes them 
hard for hunters to climb. The little 
animal is very difficult to dislodge, and, 
as he never descends to the ground, the 
natives of the countries inhabited by 
him believe that he lives without drinking. 
After the sun sets his ery is heard, and 
he is seen springing from tree-top to tree- 
top, at play or in quest of prey. As he 
leaves a tree he stretches his long fingers 
and develops his flying- membrane. He 
flies in an oblique curve. Students of his 
life disagree as to his maximum flight, 
but his spring covers a space measuring 
between twenty-five and fifty meters. 





Wild Silk-worms 


Tuk world is indebted to the Chinese 
for the discovery of the virtues of the 
silk-worm. Its product was unknown in 
Rome until the time of Julius Cwsar, 
and so eostly was the material that even 
the Emperor Aurelian refused a dress of 
this lustrous fabrie to his empress. Now 
it is nurtured in almost, every country, 
and its products are within the reach of 
all. 

Besides the several domesticated species, 
there is a wild silk-worm found in Central 
America, which weaves a bag-like struct- 
ure two feet in depth, that hangs from the 
trees. At a distance the nest resembles 
a huge matted cobweb. The insect makes 
no eoeoon, but weaves the silk in layers 
and skeins around the inside of the nest. 
From Tegucigalpa there were sent to Eng- 
land some years ago about six pounds of 
this silk. There it was made into hand- 
kerchiefs, not easily detected from com- 
mon silk of equal strength and delicate 
texture. : 

There is a curious silk-producing spider 
in Central America, the arana de seda, 
which may be seen hurrying along with 
a load of fine silk on its back, from which 
trail numerous delicate filaments. 
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By 


WOODROW WILSON 


Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Former President of Princeton University — 


O you know that Woodrow Wilson has written the most 
scholarly and most readable narrative History of the United 
States that our country has yet produced ? 


The History is in five volumes, is profusely illustrated with 
maps, plans, pictures, etc., and is written with such delightful 
gracility of style that, with all its authority, it reads like an 


enticing romance. Woodrow Wilson 


research into this great work; and the result is a wonderful 
picture of the growth of our country from the days of Columbus down to the accession 
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A NEW EDITION IN FIVE 


“The most interesting romance for Americans is America’s own story.” 
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" and no expense or effort has been spared 


Prepared with a view to popularizing this great work 
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of Theodore Roosevelt. 


The object of this advertisement is to make 
to you a special half-price offer. You may have 
the books at just half the regular price; you may 
send them back to us if you don’t like them, and 
you may have a year’s subscription to Harper’s 
Weekly (or Harper’s Magazine) included with- 
out any additional payment. 


The price is $12.00, including the periodi- 
cal, and the entire five volumes come to you as 
soon as you send us $1.00. It’s-a great chance. 


The work contains the most perfect series of maps in color ever 
published, showing the territorial growth, political changes, and general 
development of the United States. These maps are prepared with great 
care and furnish many details not included in the ordinary wall-map. 

There is a full-page portrait of every president from Washington 
to Roosevelt, together with authentic portraits of statesmen and famous 
characters down to the present time. 

There are fac-simile reproductions of rare manuscripts, state 
papers, political documents and governmental records, together with numer- 
ous illustrations by Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, Harry Fenn, 
C. F. Chapman, Howard Chandler Christy, and many others. Private 
picture galleries and exclusive libraries have been ransacked by 
experts for contributions for this epoch-making work. 

At the end of every chapter is given a list of authorities 
and suggestions for further and exhaustive reading on every 
phase of American development. 

The books are bound in a manner befitting 
the importance of the work. The title pages are il- 
luminated and the letter-press first-class in every 


particular. A high-grade paper has been used 
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Gentiemen: Please send 
me, all charges prepaid, A 
HISTORY OF THE AMER. 
ICAN PEOPLE, Five Volumes, 
Cloth Binding, subject to ten days’ 
approval, and also enter my subscrip- 












MOE ORD CRIME IPE ao Sc cccnccccéccecedadunds 
for one year, for which I enclose $1.00 and 
agree to send you $1.00 a month until the total 
price, $12.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by ‘me. 






in the preparation of this set of books. 
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=» CAN You GuEssS WHY 


=] Am A Goop Cook? 


Give your guess to the 
j grocer next time you order 


flour and remember — 


fe It’s Washburn-Crosby’s 
, ae 7) care in the selection of 
mY Pa wheat, their washing 
# i and scouring process, 
Wh bolting thru silk and 
' scientific laboratory 
, work—that brings 
9 the big white loaf 
* with the golden tinge 
to those who use — 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


E ath, — Why Not Now? 
QJ 














